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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


At last some attempt is being made in France, in 
ra the presence of the crashing franc, to take in hand 
usly the taxation. The most 
unwilling admit that The 


results of refusing to tax themselves adequately and 


very. scrk question of 


‘something must be done.” 


to pay their foreign debts are too obvious to all reasonable 
Frenchmen for the facts to be glossed over. The position 
of the franc and the mere discussion of new forms of 
taxation have produced a crisis. Extraordinary pro- 
posals were laid before the Chamber on Tuesday and 
have been received by the country with a 
astonishment. It is proposed to raise the note circula- 
tion from 41 milliards to 45 milliards of frances, and the 
the Bank of France to the State 
the chicf pro- 


limit of advances by 
from 22 milliards to 26 milliards. But 
is for a capital le vy. 

4 * * 


Vision 


All persons, companies and corporations are called 
upon to subseribe 10 per cent. of their “ total wealth “4 
to a perpetual loan bearing 3 per cent. interest. All 
those who fail to pay the levy voluntarily will become 
liabl to an Wealth will 
be assessed by agreement on a co-cllicient to be deter- 
mined later. Reuter says that the levy is voluntary 
only for those who do not pay Income Tax and for those 


‘exceptional contribution.” 


gasp of 


Income Tax payers who belong to the salaried classes 
is driven 


Ilow can 


members of the liberal professions. On 
What is 


it re ally be assessed ? 


* total wealth wiht 


to ask at onee: 

: mi 
Can this complicated scheme be 
soon enough to rescue French 


illusory ? 


put into working order 
finances? Is not the voluntary principle 
What will the Senate say? M. Herriot | 
breathing space by giving his opponents something ta 


think about. What of 


have recovered from their a 


as won a 


their angry resistance when they 
stonishment ? Why should 
pre ferred ta 


a plunge into the mists of ae pital levy be 


the plain, broad road of an Income Tax which is just, 
scientific, accurate and easily collected ? These questions 
suggest only a few of the difliculties. Yet Englishmen 
without exception devoutly hope that a solution may 
be found. 

4 * x x 


The situation began to develop into a crisis when 


M. Clémentel, the Minister of 
the Senate on April 2nd that the 


Finanee, announced int 
Government intended 
issue of notes by the 


bills. 


to authorize an extraordinary 


Banque de France for discounting commercial 


He explained that the object of this issue was to make 
good the notes which were being hoarded all over the 
country. The special notes would be issued only for 
discounting the bills of firms of the highest reputation. 
They would not be available for the Government's own 
commitments. M. Clémentel asked the Senate to agree 
with him that his expedient could be legitimately dis- 
currency inflation. The justification 
if the issue had to be ealled * infla- 
‘sound ” inflation, for the 


tinguished from 
was, in short, that 
tion ” at all it was at 
issue was covered. M. Clémentel went on to explain 
that the Budget i 


really be balanced ?—must be passed before the 


least 


how on earth, one wonders, can it 
Kaster 
recess. He proposed to introduce the expenditure side 
of the Budget for 1926 in May. M. Milli¢s-Lacroix, 
the President of the Finanee Committee, at onee pro- 
tested against this dividing of a Budget into two parts 

M. Clémentel had no sooner finished his exposition 
than it became clear that he had aggravated rather 
than decreased the general anxiety about the finances 
of the country. M. Francois-Marsal declared that the 
real cause of the deplorable situation was a want of 
public confidence. The peasants would not have hoarded 
unless they had felt that their money was safe only in 
their own keeping. M. Herriot (who was in the Chamber) 
was sent for, and directly he entered the Senate he said 
that it was a mistake to have brought the question of 
the new issue of notes into the discussion of the Bude a 
M. Clémentel naturally felt that he had been disavowed 
by his Chief, and the followed. He 
He was succes de d by M. rat Monzie. 

Apart from M. Clem itel’s 
doubt, further points of disagreement between him and’ 
M. Herriot. M. Clémentel wanted to raise more revenue 
by fresh forins of indirect taxation, but M. Herriot had 


result 


inevitable 
resigned. 


mistake there were, no 
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other and more drastic methods in mind. Chief anion; 
these was the kind of capiial levy which was proposce 
on Tuesday. It is, of course, a policy much 
pleasant to the Left than to the Right. It promises a 
stern struggle between the Government and the Senate. 
At the very moment when M. Herriot was beinz com- 
pelled by circumstances to co-operate more wil 


hicre 


h the 


Socialists m regard to finance, his supporters on the 
Left were shaken by the suecess of M. Millerand at a 
by-election for a vaeancy in the Senate. It will be 
remembered that M. Herriot forced the retirement of 
M. Millerand from the Presidency. M. Millerand has 
now partly avenged himself by being ciected <9 the 


Senate at the first ballot. He had an absolute majority 
over his two principal opperents (one a Radical, the 
other a Socialist), not to mention four other less da: 
cpponents. Another sign of weakness in the Govern- 
ment was the fact that M. de Monzie before accepting 


n 
i 


werods 


oflice was able to impose on the Government the co 
dition that they should give up all idea of suppressing 
the Embassy to the Vatican. ‘The only change that wil 


be made will be to eali the French representative a 
Chargé d Affaires instead of an Ambassador. 
XK Pe a * 
Speaking at Birmingham on Monday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain said :— 
* Fear broods over Europe, the fear of war breaking out again, 


not to-day, not to-morrow, not, as | think, in my time; but unless 
we can alter the outlook, relieve these fears. and give security 
the international sphere, it is brought home to me with eve ry di Vv 
that I pass at my work that Europe is moving uneasily, slowly, 
it may he, 5 


‘Ww catastrophe. 


ith 


but certainly to an 
These are very grave words, and yet we find consolation 
in them, for so long as Mr. Chamberlain sees how important 
it is to substitute conciliation avd co-operation for the 
thoughts and apparatus of war he will be in no danger 
of consenting to any policy that sows dragon's teeth. 
We carnestly hope for a successful development of the 
proposed Pact which Germany. As 
Lord Grey of Fallodon has just said, it is on the right 


would = include 


lines. But we must regretfully recognize that there is a 
sharp opposition between the mind of Great Britain and 
the mind of France. We read in the Temps of April 3rd 
these words: —* The Treaty of Peace, in providing 
for the demilitarization of the left bank of the Rhine, 
intended to provide securrity for France and Belgium, 
and Belgium. 
That is very 


not security for Germany against France 
The risk now is of inverting these rdéles.” 
disturbing language. It sanctions the policy of letting 
Germany cherish a bitter grievance. 
ad ok a oe 

The public is not taken into the confidence of those 
who are controlling or trying to control the second 
clection the German Presidency. 
are the wider since the Constitution does not preclude 
entirely new candidates and the clection need not be 
a second ballot upon the old contest in any true sense. 
Herr Braun has accepted office as Premier in the Prussian 
Diet, which finally ele~ed him on April 8rd. He may 
therefore be climinated. Marshal von Hindenburg has 
refused, as might have been expected for several reasons, 
to stand. The Nationalists found no support for him 
in the Deutsche Volks Partei Hitler's 
YWerr Jarres can therefore count on more united support 
from the parties of the Right, and is less likely to with- 
draw. The Centrum and its allics to the Left who form 
the ‘“ Weimar Coalition” have adopted Herr Marx, 
whose chances of candidate 
are improved. 


for The possibilities 


or among men. 


success as @ Republica: 


= * * % 


The Belgien General Flection which took place last 
Sunday resulted in a gain for the Socialists at the expense 
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of the Liberals, though the Catholics rem; in 
party. Apparently the Catholics have 


85 deputies, the Socialists about 76, 


the lay 4 
returned aboyt 


and the ] 


Der 


about 25. Owing to the complexity of the aveles 

Proportional Representation employed, there’. ey, = 
some doubtful cases when we go to press. + Many Cat) aut 
had been optimistic enough to hope that thee cae 


recover the old predominance which they 
so many years before the War, but it se 
the Socialists have made 


Chyoved { ! 
ms now th 
‘ Irrenarahia . , 
an rrc] arable cut into that 


great and easy majority. The demerits of Proporti 
o il 


! 
I ne larg 


to govern | 


Representation are once again apparent. 
party has not a large cnough majori 
itself and a \ table T 


Theunis Government had resigned just before the elects 


coalition seems to be ing ; 


BS x * °K 


The Prince of Wales’s journey, which is to keep py 
. - “ie : aCe) IM 
south of the Equator for several months, 
When two days out from 


met the 


h iS Start | 
ILMS, 


Prot) ? . 
sritish fleets, fresh Irom mans 


nuspiciously. home 
* Repulse ’ 


off Maiorea, and steamed slowly through ling 


s of forty 
fe 


men-of-war. hough the Prince’s visit to South Afrie 
postponed from last year on account of the ek 
h ; Unk n, 


the last of 
the Dominions to entertain him, will be the most import 


there, and his long tour through t 
part of his work, we are particularly glad that he is visitiy 
the Crown Colonies on the West Coast, where the wsilies 
populations understand so little of the Crown and Empire 
sritish apt 
Many exceedingly 


and the small hodies of are to think that 
they are almost forgotten at home. 
ked with creat 


picturesque scenes are taking place, mat 


childlike intentic 





enthusiasm and humour, nal or not, 
on the part of the natives, as well as solemn ceremonial 
At Bathurst the Gambian natives addressed the Pri 
in pidgin English as * King Picein ” or the * Kid King 
or as the “Son of the Great White Queen,” a striking 
tribute to the lasting tradition of Queen Victoria. Th 
Observer quotes a Musiim address describing the Empir 
as “ Your great Castle built of the best of perfume.” 
a at a ts 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, 
Birkenhead, who professed to speak for himscli 


April 2nd, Lord 
and not 
for the Government, sketched a scheme for reform of 
the Upper House. From our potit of view the whole 
debate was satisfactory, idle dang 
about House of 


the Commons was conspicuously absent. 


and rous. talk 


for 
o Lords as 
It wa 
unanimously agreed that whatever reform there 
be must be conducted within the 
Parliament Act. Lord Oxford, who was present, smiled 
vith grim complacency, as well he might. If only the 


strenethening ~ the 


corners of the 


four 


Referendum were added to the machinery of the Con- 
stitution the controversy about the Parliament Act 
would be ended, never to be heard of again. We regret 


follow Lord ¢ ave’s 


that Lord Birkenhead did not up 
recent statement about the merits of the Referendum, 
but in other respects he was sound cnough. He ruled 
out altogether any idea of introducing an_ electoral 
principle into the House of Lords. He wanted merely 
to purge the Lords by requiring that some qualification, 
besides mere hereditary right, should be proved before 
a writ of summons was issued. Besides that he would 
allow the Government of the day to appoint a certain 
number of ** Lords of Parliament.” 
%* * %* * 
Something of that sort is ccrtainly necessary. The 


must have represen- 


next Labour Government proper 
tation in the Upper House the danger will 
be much greater for other parties than for Labour itsell. 
Lord Birkenhead would like to give Ministers the right 


otherwise 
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ak in either House. As for the difficult question 
o determine what a money Bill is—the decision 
Lord Birkenhead 
Com- 


to spe 
of how t 
made by the 

ed that the decision should rest with a 
oth Houses presided over by the Speaker. 


is now Speaker alone 


suggest 
mittee of | 
For our part we pr 
should rest with the 


the Lord Chief Justic ; 


fer the suggestion that the decision 


Lord Chancellor, the Speaker and 


“: x: * 
The represent itives of the All-Russian Trade Union 
Congress are in conference in London with representatives 
of the Trade Union 


1 
of the 
We wish they we aim in life 





the General Counc British 


not. Theit 


Congress. 
a ake trou! le. whether by substituting revolutionary 
= tion generally for « volu », or in smaller matters of 


t that they have among t! 


and we suspect ve an ern Very 


erupulous wits than are 
with them. 
The Amsterdam 


h nimbler and more un 

erpossessed by the British who confer They 

will revel in the tanele of circumstances. 
S 


Tater? at onal ie 


leration has refused to grant alliliation 
intil they ask for it and give satisfactory 


The British 


2ussians to find out how to remove 


to the Russians 1 


of ceood behaviour. are now 


assuranees 


the way of Russian afliliation to Amster- 





ave from Amsterdam to do any- 





dam 
thing of the kind, an | there seems to be no good reason 
why they should offer them lve as catspaw a Murther, 
+t is uncertain whether ch action was contemplated 
< vrized by the Trade Union Congress at Hull. 
LAUSSIANS : likely to cause trouble for the British 
at Amsterdam and possibly in their own Trade Union 
ks at | ( Jntrigue is what they love: on mischief- 
making they thrive, and we do not Itxe to see our ¢ yuntry- 
men imac into th tools. 
a % * * 
In the House of Commons on Friday, 3rd, 
Sir Geoffrey Buther introduced a Bill to regulate the 


need not go now into the 


ihe Government held out no hope thet time 
be found for an Adoption Bill until the ¢ 
tice Tomlin had re ported. ye 
It is hi 
Statute Book. 


ommiuttee 


. 
HALAS. 


to the 


+ 


T } rious pos tion ol adopted children who at 
present have no leeal rights is something of a disgrace 
to this country. We a shamed by the example of 
other ved countries, and even by the ancient Romans. 
T nad of Government for more information 


‘ 7 1 
point prov s us to ask what has happened to 


‘ 
i wort of the Home Office Committee which was 
a ted by Mr. Shortt in 1920. 
“s ‘ * * 
That Committ adniira! ly composed and ¢ xamined 
{ 1 Ss] ' kely to or eood advice on the 
s lis Repo was unanimous, yet the evidence 


has never been published. It is net encouraging to 


busy public men when all their laborious efforts in Com- 
why 


mittee work are wasted. It is a mystery to us 


hour Government appointed a new Committee to 


co over the same ground. Cannot we have both Reports 


ymmittee as weil as the one which 
Mr. Justice 
would be better to keep the question 


the 


Tomlin’s Committee ? 


ption separate from the general pro 


nee to 


Government have lost seven seats, but they still have a 
handsome majority over all parties. The figures are :— 
Independent Unionists, 4; National- 
Republicans, 2; Socialists, 3; Farmers, 1. 
wondent of the Morning Post points 
feeling that Sir James Craig 


Government, 32; 
10; 


As the Belfast corres 


> 1 
ISts, 


| 
Belfast 


out, many voters in 


vould have a strong enough mandate in any case to 
preserve the boundary, felt themselves free to vote as 
they pleased. Hence the Government defeats in Bellast. 
In the counties, however, the Loyalists p lled mor 
heavily than ever. The redu tion in the Republican and 


Nationalist vote means that thousands of Roman ( atholic 
electors would rather remain where they are than be 


transferred to the Free Stat 


The Imperial War Relief Fund (26 


W.cC. 1) has of late practi lly ¢ 


ais 2 
many thousands of t Christian Pefugees from 


Though there 
will be need for continued charity to thes wretched 


» lement Lo: 


in Greece 


to p oduce tasting re sul 


- ‘ 
has had time 
ClO ra one 


poses to put an end to its work in Macedonia and else- 


I 


or two feeding 


where before the end of this vear. 


commend other co-operating chari 


colleagues 





as the Save the Children Fund for continued support, 
See ad ; 

but make their own ia Wp his | er. VW yn vouch 
5 os , , ' ae y 

for mS merit ri urge Ou re itis » ak rc 
aor that ! i War fund ou not to | 

needed seven years alter ti Armusti li is not eredit- 
1 td 1 } > matt 

é yh to Bure pe th t 2 i nee ead lot oO lor ine 
4 — ® f shit ] ‘ —— 

Fund issues a summary ob receipts and p menes trons 

Mav, 1920, to Decemb 1924 The fieures in either 
rm | 1 = ‘ roy } ! 

column reach the astonishing figure of £511,850, of which 


00. We 





the Russian Famine Retief account 
dare net boast and yet we cannot h iF thriil of 
pride at British ene rosity tO ifierin rig Lhe Ils during the 


‘paving for the VV through which private 
and public charities at home have never If! 


yvears Ol 


reered. 





os * % oo 

Sir William Aeworth who | last week, w: i. sound 
publicist who was acknowled las a high authe rity on 
railway economies. Tiavin n a schoolmaster and, 
oddly enough, tutor to the « Ix and Prin Henry 
of Prussia. he turned t journaiism | t Ti sand othet 
pepers. and published his ecot studi His knowleds 
of men and affairs doubtless helped him when he was 
asked to make practical uss of his written theories upon 
Railwav Commissions in Great Britain, Canada and 
Ri and was appointed to ! \ director- 





\ips. As Chairman of 
did particularly 
State management, th 
found it. In 


; . lott . . 
voTrous IC ron oul 


tee he 
opponent of 


State 


vineed 

ecepted ownership where he 
last he wrote to us a \ 
ition. D ath has aiso taken the 


greatest operatic tenor of his day, M. Jean de Res 
wisely withdrew from the before his 
rs failed at all. The y 


and insplier 


February 
j 


b ‘75 or aye 
ost QOllice organtz 


! 
ZC, 


who stace voice 

or powe une generation therefore 
‘4 | 

the teach I pupils who 


only knew him as 





learnt from him at Nic 
* ¥ ® 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednes. 
day 102; on Thursday week 1012; a year ago 102 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on W dnesday 8 ! 
Thursday week 88}; a year ago 55 Conversion | n 
(34 per cent.) was on Wed: lay 763g; om Thursday week 
76i3; a year ago 73 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


LORD BALFOUR AND PALESTINE 


: ere comes a time in all political movements when 

onlookers have to admit that a new stage has been 
reached and that the policy of the future must be adapted 
to what has happened. 
is reached before those who are nothing more than on- 
lookers are aware that anything definite has occurred. 
The progress or the decline of the movement 


Very often this significant stage 


for move- 
ments may be retrograde as well as forward 
been so gradual and so little marked that it reminds one 
of the old Greek riddie about the heap. When docs a heap 
cease to be a heap? Thousands of grains of corn placed 
together on the ground make a heap. But reduce the 
heap grain by grain —ultimately no heap is left. At 
what point did the heap cease to be a heap ? For it would 
be absurd to say that the removal of any one grain turned 
the heap into * Tt is very much like this 
with Since the first period of anxicty or 
rejoicing, as the case might be, over the realization of 
Zionism the British public has not been watching Palestine 
very closely. But now Lord Balfour's visit and the cere- 
mony of opening the new University at Jerusalem have 
called attention to the fact thet Zionism has been tighten- 


may have 


not a heap.” 
Palestine. 


ing its hold on Palestine —tightening it to such an extent 
that it 
gucstion. 

There have been times when we might have managed 
without dishonour to modify the Balfour Declaration 
which declares that a national home for the Jews shall be 


may now he said to have established itself beyond 


found in Palestine. But it is no longer possible to do that. 
Lord Balfour, presumably with the consent of the British 
Government, has made good the Declaration by again 
Though we have 
never liked, and do not now like, the principle of Zionism, 
which means the fastening of an industrious and clever 


bestowing his blessing upon Zionism. 


minority upon a vast majority of admittedly ineffectual 
Arebs, 
yet occurred, 
that they preferred the lax, if unjust, Turkish rule to a 
British Mandate rule which ts highly coloured with 
Zionism and had managed to incite the Turks to come to 
their rescue we should have been ina terrible predicament. 


we must be thankful that no serious outbreak has 
ti the Arabs had come to the conclusion 


What we have spent already in Palestine would have been 
n fraction compared with the cost of a campaign to which 
jt would have been logically held that we were committed. 
Vf the Arabs ever thought of making trouble, however, 
Thetr chief opportunity 
wes before the Treaty of Lausanne was signed. We must 


thev missed their opportunity. 


not be thought, however, to take the comparative quiet- 
hess and complacency of the Arabs during Lord Balfour's 
Every Arab of the better 
sort, and most of the worst sort, would consider them- 


Visit as a sign of compliance. 


selves disgraced if they were discourteous to a Stranger. 
Hospitality is their first rule of life. They would not go 
farther, therefore, when Lord Balfour was in Palestine 
than to refrain frors attending ceremonies and to hang 
out signs of mourning from their shops and houses. 

The one object of statesmanship now should be to dis- 
courage the Jews from following up the successes they 
have had so far in Palestine with anything like arrogance 
We in this 
country should never allow the Zionists for one moment 
to think that their installation in Palestine under a man- 
date granted to and requested by Great Britain is a kind 
of compensation for the sufferings of the Jews throughout 
the ages. We can make good the 


or want of sympathy towards the Arabs. 


never wrongs 





—<—<—<$<—<——— 
— 


committed by other nations. Nor can we make good 1 
wrongs by doing a new wrong—to the Arabs. Even a 
memory of the oppression and torturing of the Jews “4 
the Middle Ages in England cannot be obliterated in the 
way. The Jews must make a home in Palestine and 
not of Palestine. 

Of course, they will be strongly tempted to 
further than that 
promise. 


h Rea . £0 much 
in what is for them still the land of 


Nor can we wonder at it, for at first Sight pro. 
bably all of us weve affected by the appropriateness and 
the attractiveness of the return of the Jews to Palestine 
Was ever the name of a nation so deeply written upon : 
country which it has not owned for nearly 2,000 Years as 
the Jewish name is written upon Palestine? Was ever such 
pertinacity, such a coherence of racial sense, such yy. 
mistakability, found in any other people in history ? The 
Jews have survived so much, and even in dispersion haye 
found so much spiritual concentration, that they may 
well think themselves a singular people and dwell Upon 
their invincibility and their exclusiveness. They survived 
the Babylonian captivity; they went under to Alexander 
and Seleucids and Romans only to emerge, if not in Palestine, 
at all events all over the world with their moral and 
physical features unharmed. But if, brooding upon 
such a purity of race and blood as made Disraeli’s Sidonig 
compare the Jewish people with the breed of thoroughbred 
horses, they aim at making their race prevail from the 
Mediterranean to the and from 
Lebanon to the Desert of Sinai they will make the British 
Mandate impossible. 


Mountains of Moab 


We could not help admiring in Lord Balfour's principal 
suavity, so charac. 
teristic of him, with which he pointed out that in the 


Middle Ages the Jews and Arabs together had brought 


speech at Jerusalem the ingenious 


culture into the westernmost parts of Europe. 
tence indicated for the Zionists the true road—the road 
But it may be asked: Will 
Is it not more likely that th 
Jews will justly lose patience with so backward, s 
Certainly if the 
Arabs would work with the Jews the dilliculties would 
The Arabs 
derance of numbers, and if they asserted themselves in 


rr 4 
ihac sen- 


of deliberate co-operation. 
the Arabs co-operate ? 


lethargie and so obscurantist a people ? 


disappear. have a_ tremendous _ prepon- 
municipal politics, in industry, in scientific farming, in 
every kind of modern enterprise, instead of repeating a 
formula about 
Zionism, they could rule the country by their votes. 
After all, the British Mandate is a reality, and in the 
curiously English compromise contained in the Balfour 


their grievances and the injustice of 


Declaration the Arabs are promised the preservation of 
their rights and privileges alongside the Jewish national 


home. <A correspondent of the Times says thai three 


years ago there were 650,000 Arabs in Palestine to fewer 
than 80,000 Jews. To-day the Jewish population is still 
not more than 130,000. The case can go finally against 
the Arabs only if they bodily mortgage themse!ves and 
their property to the Jews. 

Several influences tend to keep the Jewish influx into 
Palestine within bounds. Most of the immitizrants come 
from Eastern Europe, where they have been p uted 
or were liable to persecution. It is said that only 1 per 
cent. of the immigrants have come from titan. 


Besides, there is the rooted dislike to Zionism iong a 


great many of those very powerful Jews who live pros 
pered exceedingly in both the Gld World and tic New, 
and who believe that the real destiny of the Jcws is in an 
acceptable dispersion—a dispersion which cnebles them 
to identify themselves wholeheartedly with the countries 


in which they have settled. 
It was the War which gave us the opportunity for 
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a national home to the Jews in Palestine. But 


offering 
for the War such a thing would never have happened. 
Our responsibility is therefore the greater lest we seem to 
ttoa great wrong for want of having taken thought. 
The authorities in Palestine should make it their special 
xs henceforth to take the Arabs, as it were, by the 
hand and to instruct them in the full use of the great 

ting power which has hitherto been offered to them in 
Thev should instruct them also in the latest forms 
of agriculture and make it easy for them to obtain the 

t modern appliances. The Jew builds himscif a neat 


mos “ee ; 
house and uses motor power on his farm; the Arab still 


consen 
pusine 


yo 
yain. 


Ba ¢ 
Jougns “ 


J i single furrow with an ox or a donkey and lives 
ina mud hut. Although Sir Herbert Samuel’s adiminis- 
tration has been marked by great ability we have always 
regretted the fact that a Jew was made the titular head 
under the Mandate. 
ever he may do in the eyes of the Arabs. 


That very fact has prejudiced what- 
We cannot, 
however, now go back upon the Mandate. We must go 
forward, but go forward with justice and helpfulness 
towards the backward mass of the Palestinians so that 
Jewish brains and energy may bring prosperity not for 
the few but for the many, and British guidance may 


achieve a general contentment. 


CURRENCY, 
GOLD 


THOUGHTS ON 
CREDIT, AND 
II. 


7 does Credit mean to the ordinary citizen ? 
The belief—(Credo, I believe)—that a promise 

to pey bim in yellow metal, if he should insist on it, is so 
pe ' 


PLAIN 


sure to be kept that practically everyone will say that the 


as gold. 


promise to pay gol Lis as good Credit in most 
three the 


modern system is only brought 


curreney transactions docs -fourths of work. 


Gold. in fact, under our 


in to act as chaperon to the rather rash and impulsive 


maid Credit. The Chaperen, however, nowadays looks 
after three or even four girls at a time ! 

What is the case for gold? In the first place, it is 
a vVeluator. It is scarce and cannot be produced as 


required by any synthetic process. It is also universally 


demanded. It is supposed to be stable, though as a matter 


of fact it is Very unstable, for it cannot be made to expand 
on demand. Population and Exchanges and Barters 
grow at a swifter rate than the rate of increase in gold, 
All the same, it does not on the surface seem easy to finda 


You could, 


count up values in pounds of wheat. “The price 


substitute for gold as the universal valuator. 


no doubt, 


of this lovely material, madam, is 100 pounds of wheat 
a vard.” But you might have all your calculations 
upset by a bumper harvest. Gold, however, as most 


or think of it, is not one of the things 
consumed by man and Men 
primarily regard it as the particular yellow metal on which 
the 
made But 
this Barter Memorandum was invented before writing 
Therefore not write on it 
Pay Jones or Bearer so many sheep, or hides, or apples.” 


He got over the difliculty by saying, “ This yellow ticket 


nen know it, 
is conveniently searce. 


the world has agreed to record its acts of barter 


exchanges between Jones and Robinson. 


or banking. Jones could 


is SO Unive rsally respected that it will buy you something 
Wherever and to whomever you offer it. If the ticket 
is too big you can cut a bit off, for it is the same all 
throuch. Again, if it is too small, put it by till you have 
got another bit of gold to which you can add it. In 
any the extent of the bargain can be estimated by 
the weight of the ticket.” 


Who can refuse to take off his hat to Primitive Man 


for an invention so ingenious? Now, however, gold is 
not handed about or sub-divided like this. All that is 
A promise to pay gold has taken the 
place of the gold. Next, these promises to pay gold are 
bartered against each other at a Clearing House, and 


quite out of date. 


just as when sones says to 
** Tsee Lowe you ten pounds 
d b 


largely cancel each other 
Robinson at the Bridge table, 
while you owe me 2 couple of fivers on yesterday’s games, 
so we can call it square, and no money need pass.” 

Yet, all the same, there is not at present enough pur- 
chasing credit in the world to perform fully the functions 
of the truck, and give that sufliciency of rolling-stock 
which is necessary to prevent the curse of unemployment. 
“ Why stand ye all the day idle?” ‘ Because no man 
has hired us.” Push the question suggested in the parable, 
one of the most poignant in the Gospel, a little further. 
“Why is it that no man has hired you to work in his 
field?” ‘* Because even if we gathered the crop, there 
would be none to buy.” “ But fifty miles hence they 
are almost dying from want of food!” ‘ That may 
be; but there are no carts left in which to carry the 
corn to them.” 

* Well, then, we will make carts at once and set you to 
work ” is surely the answer. In other words, we will 
create credits which will supplement our rolling-stock 
and make up the deficiency. 

3ut just as we are about to do so an 
Sage” or “ Experienced Politician” rises up and says 
in blood-curdiing Beware! There 
called Germany which went mad over the 
It made trucks 


** Kconomiae 


tones, was once 
a country 
manufacture of Financial Rolling-Stock. 
by the million—far than could be used, 
and yet it went on and made more. 
Bankruptcy and far-flung ruin.” 

The answer to the Expert is not difficult. 


more trucks 


The end was Nationa’ 


“In all 
We must, 
growth of 
but 


reason 


human action we must observe proportion. 
no doubt, place and observe a limit to 
the truck 
the need to observe this rule o 


4 
the 


industry—to the expansion of Credit 
{ prudence is 


ho 


for maintaining an artificial scarcity and thereby con- 
demning men to idleness and destitution.” 
The limit to the expansion of Credit in order to get the 
goods made and then taken to those who need them is 
-Unemployment. As soon as those unemployed persons 


who are work-able, 7.e., industrial energy, 


are absorbed into industry and at work we must stop 


capable of 


making credit trucks. They will not be required, and 


therefore to make more would be to deflect human en- 
deavour from things in demand to things out of demand— 


an obvious abuse of production. 


Here, then, is a perfect safeguard against the “ over- 
production ” of rolling-stock. 
But is this not making money out of nothing? Is it 


not inflation? No. We must not confuse inflation with 
It is the dilution in quality of the existing 
In dilution 
volume of 


dilution. 
purchasing medium which must be avoided. 
there is no corresponding increase in the 
takes place when there is 
commercial credits in 
No 
credit-system 


production, such as an 


addition to order to augment 
the supply of proposes 
to expand the What 


is proposed is to provide facilities for lending money to 


goods. sane person 


° ¥e se 
indiscriminately. 


those who wish to establish or develop industrial under- 
takings. If the 
Bank Rate is reduced, Credit is automatically extended. 
But if this is not enough, why should not the State guar- 


There are several ways of doing this. 


antee loans at low rates of interest to persons who would 
undertake to use the loans in the production of necessaries 
in urgent demand? I that this would 
be a wise thing to do in practice; but I do say that it 


do not assert 


is a matter well worth inquiring into, 
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That there is nothing unnatural or dangerous in 
expanding credit in order to produce will easily be seen 
by anyone who thinks the matter out. The credit will 
not have a metallic basis, but it will have the prospective 
The tickets 


which will be honoured in, let us say, beetroot 


security of the goods that are to be created. 
sugar, 
will be issued in advance ; but they will not be in the air 
like tickets printed without an industrial background. 
The amount of goods in the world is increased by a 
commercial credit created to set people on work. 

Once more, the mere use of the printing press provides 
no increase of material, i.ec., goods, but only a dilution 
of money. The unbacked operation means a rise in 
prices. The other operation means cither no change 
in prices, or clse a lowering of prices owing to the aug- 
mentation of supply. And here let us note that this 
distinction between inflation and dilution of the media 
of exchange is vital. 
Inflation—is harmless if both the medium of exchange 
and the product of goods are expanded. 

But it would not at present be necessary for the State 
to lend money or to guarantee loans for development, 
All it need do is not to 
reduce the floating debt so rapidly as it is being reduced 
now. To stop deflating is to accomplish a_ relative 
expansion of the medium of Exchange. 

it remains to be said that America in effect, though 
not in name, pursued this policy when she was faced 
with a situation such as that in which Britain now finds 
itself. The result was an immediate absorption of her 
unemployed. It is true that at the same time she laid 
down gold in her cellars, much as the rich man lays down 
port; but that had nothing to do with her expansion 
of credit. Her gold buying was and is simply a piece 


Expansion—a sounder word than 


i.e., to give commercial credits. 


of commercial magnilicence, or, if you will, a caprice 
de femme in the region of finance. American business- 


‘ 


men apparently think gold hoards “so very becoming ” 
that they must indulge their fancy. We are not rich 
enough for such luxuries. They have a right to dine 
off gold plate, but their doing so docs not make it 
wise for us to abandon useful services of carthenware 
or china, 

Let add a word by way of postscript. If the 
grand inquest into the problems connected with the 
media of exchange and the nature of legal tender for 
which I am pleading is set up, the question of dear gold 


versus cheap gold must surely be closely considered and 
discussed: It is in my opinion to the interest of this 
country that gold should be cheap. The cheaper it is 
the less the burden of our debt to America, for we can 
pay it in gold. But if you want to buy a commodity 
cheap you do not take risks and make sacrilices to 
the market. Your tendency, I should 
imagine, would be the other way. But if we are to 
tell the world that we are always buyers of gold—i.e., 

free market in gold here—up must go the 
We ought to teach the world, as indeed 
we have up till now been doing, by example if not by 


** support ” 


establish a 
value of geld. 


precept, that you can get on quite nicely without gold. 
Then gold will cease to be over-valued as a necessity to 
commerce, and its price will fall. America as the great 
holder of gold may be surprised, but that is her business, 
net ours. She is, at any rate, in no need of our help. 
Her pecuniary burdens are relatively so light that she 
In a word, we don’t 
want to be the unloading ground for America’s over- 


can afford to use gold ornaments. 


speculations in gold, as is now proposed by our devotees 
of gold and parity. 

is all this plea for not raising the price of gold against 
curselves “pure ignorance ” But if 
so the sest way is to correct, smash and pulverize it 


? Possibly it is 





————:! 
in a report after inquiry by a Commission or a c 

mittee of the kind I ask for. Let us tury up the ne 
not grope in the dark. In the course of that ra 
ment I trust that the new Egyptian system of CUrTEnow 
management will not be forgotten. It may he a 
ouce more the new thing is to come out of Africa - 

J. St. Loe 


(Conclud d.) 


lights, 
slight, ly 


OTR Ipw 
RAC HEY, 


AND COUNSEL 


UNPLEASANT CASES 


FROM A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 


—— strong fecling which has been arous 
- reports of certain recent trials which have appeared 
at great Iength in various newspapers is amply justified, 
Against the leading daily morning papers it is very pape 
to find any cause of complaint, but the sensational 
headlines used, the prominence given in some other 
journals to incidents of no real public interest, especially 
if any matter of sexual immorality is involved, and the 
fullness of detail with which anything of an objectionable 
character is set forth, do call for severe condem aie 
As usual when public feeling is excited by the existenve of 
some evil, ademand is made for legislation to deal with it, 
It is now proposed to introduce a Bill to establish some 
kind of censorship over the Press to prevent such reports 
and to invoke the aid of the criminal law to suppress thom, 
Experience, however, shows the danger of such legislation 
creating new offences punishable by law. — It is specially 
dangerous in dealing even indirectly with questions cf 
morals, in the present case one might almost say of good 
taste. It is worst of all when the offence is dificult 
to define exactly, and it is uncertain and dependent on 
the individual opinions of different persons whether 
the law can properly be applied or not. The remedy 
Subject to the es isting law 


against obscene or libellous publications it is wiser to 


well be worse than the disease. 


leave the Press free to report what actually occurs in 
public trials, though the photographing of parties or 
witnesses coming to or leaving the courts should be 


absolutely forbidden. It is often of real 


importance 


that the public should Know of evils thot exist, even 
where the knowledge is obtained by the publication of 
matter of a revolting character, and that we should also 
know how justice is administered in our courts, even 





when the disclosures made are painful! 
ls for the proper 
All have an interest in the due ad 
stration of justice and in knowing what d 


should be public is one of the safegua: 
conduct of them. 








‘CISLONS are given 


. . 1 — . ©, Be» r ’ oF 
and why and also how cases are conducted ; in knowmg 


whether they are so prolonged or so expensive and the 
results so uncertain as to amount to a practical denial 
of justice and to lead people to shun the courts like the 
gates of Hell inscribed with the warning that those 
who enter must abandon hope. Far more serious than 
the reporting of cases of an indecent character is the 
question of the manner in which cases of a sensational 
character are, In fact, sometimes dealt with in cou 

The true position is well illustrated by what occurred 
in a recent case when an application was made to punish 
certain newspapers for publishing a report of a charge 
given to a grand jury containing statements likely to 
prejudice an accused person in his trial. The court 


held that the papers were entitled to give a fair report 


of what had been so said in public but indicated, with 


great restraint but quite clearly, that the real wrong was 


for anyone in a judicial position to make the 
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omplained of as pre judicing a case which was to go to 
rial and so violating the established rules for the 
administration of criminal law. : 

It is impossible to deny that in two at least of the 


recent cases to which publie attention has been specially 
called the conduct of the trials has been most unsatis- 
factory. Where exactly the blame lies it is impossible 
for anvone who has not heard fully what took place 
and read the documents relating to it to say. It does 
appears however, that prolixity at the bar and loquacity 
on the bench have become a great and growing evil. 

In most cases no doubt the facts are fairly and clearly 
tated and points of law argued by counsel with reasonable 


previty. At all events our courts appear to contrast 


favourably with those of other important countries 
in this respect, bul there are exceptions. It is certain 
that arbitration cases for example have often been 
deliberately prol ed to make costs, and that there 
have been—it 1s said ¢ members of the profession 
nol 5 for t inordinat iT neth of proceedings for 
which they wer wonsible. At times, too, cross-exami- 
nation has been extended beyond all reasonable limits. 
Complicated questions are put to which a clear, straight- 
forward answer is impossible; witnesses who should 


simply testify as to facts are interrogated as to their 


opinion of their own or other people’s conduct ; some- 
times the past history of partics and even of independent 
nade the subject of searching questions 


well if the 


yvitnesses 1S 
without any real necessity. It would be 
courts were much stricter in preventing improper and 
— +> nv oe 2 : . : 
-examination. There is a risk in inter- 


it can be really clear-what the 


too lenethy cross 
fering too soon before 
iustifieation for a line of cross-examination may _ be, 
but many questions are put which are clearly improper, 
and should be stopped. It would be well, too, if judges 
would in dealing with costs make the parties suffer 
] idl Vaacot ] 


conaucted 


their cases unfairly or 
; longed them. 
In the skit which appeared in Punch 
18th, under the title “* When Knights are Bold,” everyone 
truth in them, 


Justice where crowds 


ssarily pro 


| on March 


recognizes likenesses with substantial 


cartoon of the 
flock to hear the ‘* Great Modern Drama” of “ Dirty 
Linen és , J 

No one 
wish to act quite fairly or try 


lace in more than one recent ease 


Palais d 


is serious as well as comic. 
ee ‘ hat a » ¢ Jon 2 E iF 7 _ 
suggests that any judge in England does not 
every case properly, 
has taken 
need for t 
business to aid the supply of interesting copy 


but what } 
he warning that it is not a judge’s 
for the 


shows the 


evening papers or entertainment for the idle people 
who throng the courts in search for some new excitement. 
Fortunately we have also had examples 
right as well as the wrong way to deal 


also quite 


recent —of the 


with objectionable cases and so disappointing the 
Sensation-mongcrs. 


Another serious evil arising from the manner in which 


certain trials have been conducted is the difficulty caused 


to juries in the discharge of their duties. Many lawyers 


and most laymen who have considered the subject will 
agree with a well-known King’s Counsel that in his 


experience “ where the judge took one view ’—on a 
question of fact ‘and the jury another, the view of 
the jury 

At all events the ri 
Their duty 


and thankless task to perform. One wonders what were 


sounder.” 


ht to a trial by jury still exists. 


was the 


is a diflicult one. They have a wearisome 
the feclings of patient and intelligent jurymen who were 
supposed to be trying them at the end of the Dennistoun 
or of the Midland Bank cases. The best hope for checking 
at its souree the evil which appears to be growing lies 


expressed 
The temptation to attract public attention is one which 
some 
often put on counsel to introduce matter whieh prolongs 
cases without any real advantage to their clients. 
barristers have lost 
for refusing to go beyond what was really useful for the 


They need the support of their fellows and of the 


in so doing. 


cases when it 
generally felt 
appeal in the Midland Bank 
trial in the 
if duly noted and 


effect in 
is said 1 


said, “I 


in the professional opinion of members of the Bar 


strongly but—wisely as a rule—privately. 


natures find it hard to resist. Pressure too is 


Many 
work at some stage in their career 


parties they represent and to introduce questions in 
opening or in cross-examining witch were unnecessary. 


Zench 


Adverse comment on judicial action ought 


to be very carefully considered and—in publie at least— 
expressed in the most respectful terms, but there are 


it. It will be 
comments made in the 
case on the course of the 
below were justified but, 
attended to, would have a salutary 


restraining utterances which attract 


becomes a duty to make 


that ccrtain 


court not only 


attention 
proper administration of justice. It 
Jaron Bramwell, having once made a remark 


but do not aid the 
hat 
that was received with applause in court, looked up and 
fear that 
To sum up, it is better instead of trying to punish 
the Press to cut off the inducement to pernicious report- 
ing by creating wholesomer appetites in the readers, 
and secondly, to check the supply of material furnished 


I have said something foolish.” 


by the manner in which some cases are conducted. 
The wise advice of Bacon might well be called to mind, 
* Judges ought to be more learned than wittic, more 
reverend than plausible, more advised than confident.” 
“An overspeaking Judge is no well-tuned cymball.” 
“The parts of a Judge in hearing are foure: to direct 
the evidence ; to moderate length, repetition or imper- 
tinency of speech; to recapitulate, select and collate the 
material points of that which hath been said ; and to give 
the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is above these is too 
much; and proceedeth either of glory and willingness 
to speake or of impatience to hear or of a want of staid 


and equal attention.” 


SHIPBUILDING AND PRIVATE 


ENTERPRISE 
By Lorp BEARSTED 


i ig is impossible to overrate the changes that are 

taking place under our very eyes, which have needed, 
to open them, the dismay caused by the revelation 
that orders for ships, and particularly for motor ships, 
which would at one time have been placed in British yards, 
are going to Dutch and German shipbuilders. 

Statistics given by a contemporary show that in 1921 
28 motor ships with a 102,356 
building in Great Britain, 22 with a tonnage of 33,333 


‘ 


were building in Germany, 29 with a tonnage of 91,494 


tonnage of tons were 


were building in Scandinavia, and in other countries 57 
with a tonnage of 79,459. 

The writer congratulates himself apparently upon the 
1924 figures, which are as follows :— 


50 ships of 237,458 tons in Great Britain. 


28 re 96,141 a Germany. 
21 - 64,000 ‘is Scandinavia. 
50 a 104,199 ee other countries. 


Tt will be noticed that no statistics are given for 1922 
and 1923, but the amazing and wholly disconcerting fact 
emerges that during the four years, 1921, °22, 23, and ’24 
an enormous ships’ tonnage is built and projected, dis- 
placing the steam engine by motor ships, to the inevitable 
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injury of the former industry ; and the writer who con- 
gratulates himself upon the apparent percentage increase 
of Great Britain in the comparisons made of motor tonnage 
between 1921 and 1924 leaves entirely out of account the 
very large number of motor ships which had their hulls 
constructed in Great Britain but of which the motor 
engines were unhappily supplied very largely from the 
Continent. 

So we see a firm, one of the most famed constructors 
of the triple expansion steam engine in the North of 
England announcing the closing of their yards within 
six weeks unless the unexpected happens and orders are 
forthcoming. 

Both by precept and example I have for years en- 
deavoured to impress upon British engineering firms the 
inevitability of the advent of the internal-combustion 
engine, and in my opinion the absolute certainty of its, 
at all events very largely, superseding the steam engine, 
but I was “a prophet crying in the wilderness.” 

There is an aspect of the orders placed in Dutch yards 
which has not met with suflicient recognition. Whilst it 
is true that Dutch interests had a predominant influence 
in the firms which placed the orders for thirteen out of 
fifteen steam ships of 2.300 dead weight with Dutch 
builders, vet it is to my knowledge the economic factor 
that determined the placing of those orders, the Dutch 
tenders being very much lower than those at which any 
British firm would contract. 

The real significance is this. A writer commenting 
upon the fact that at the time of his letter a few days ago 
five of the ships were under the Dutch flag did not elicit 
the important bearing of this matter upon a side of the 
question which cannot be too forcibly placed before the 
British working men. For this fleet (there will be at least 
thirty vessels constructed before the requirements are 
met) is destined to run between Maricaibo, which is in 
Venezuela, and Curacao, which is in the Dutch Colonial 
sphere. Only the energy and the enterprise of our 
merchant adventurers would give cither the hope or the 
expectation that fleets such as these should entitle the 
British workman to any participation in the benetits of 
their creation. 

This factor is consistently ignored by Socialists and, I 
fear, by British Trade Unions. 

There are very many trades throughout the world 
which may be called open markets, particularly for the 
employment of ships. For very obvious reasons I am 
precluded from enumerating them, because the last thing 
in the world that I want to do is to open our competitors’ 
eyes. But it is not without a feeling of pride that I refiect 
upon the great share in the world’s trade which has been 
secured for Great Britain by her merchants and shipping 
magnates, in the face of the keenest competition by other 
nationals. And yet we see repeated attempts to alter 
the system which has made Great Britain what she is. 

I quote from a_ brilliant series of “ Contemporary 
Personalities written by Lord Birkenhead. Ile says : 

“ Trade as such is seldom the sole object of a great per- 
sonality, the many-sided man looks out for chances,” and 
1 know this to be true, and in the book from which Tam 
quoting it is remarkable how many ef the * Personalities ” 
chosen by the author in various walks of life have been 
the architects of their own fortunes, clearly inspired with 
the hope, aim and ambition of benefiting the Empire 
of which they are so proud to belong, having in mind the 
benefits accruing to their fellow-men rather than their 
own material gain. 

What amount of syndicalism or of co-partnership or of 
co-operation would be of the slightest use to obtain con- 
tracts abroad for our British working men ? The examples 
I have cited should prove to any unbiased student that 


———— 
——_— 


it is to the individual pioneer prepared to run great risk: 
that we must look in the future, as in the past, to Sieg 
tain our place in the world’s avena and to ee 
petitive endeavour exerting every power in every Sectio; 
of the community to work together to attain oup ends iy 


kee nly COM. 


5 
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HOW AMERICA IS) DEALING WITH 
THE CARELESS DRIVER 


“ — reckless driver is the kernel of the present 
. > ‘ “ 

accident problem. These are not words fro 

wi ” 7 tH 

the “ seare-head ” Press. They were uttered recently }y: 


- 
V 


the United States Secretary of Commerce, Mr, Herbert 
Hoover, a man known to appraise facts and words at 
their true value. He spoke with equal gravity before 
the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
last December, when he characterized America’s increasing 
‘a waste in human Hives 
each year equal to one-third of the American losses } 
death in the World War, two and one-half as many 
casualties as all those suffered by the American forces,” 


‘ 


toll of fatalities and injuries as 


NV 


Automobiles cause 85 per cent. of street and highway 
accidents in the United States. In 1923 they killed over 
16,000 persons, and seriously injured more than half a 
million. Complete figures for 1924 are not yet available, 
but experts believe that the fatalities will be more than 
20,000. Since the United States owns more than 
17,000,000 motor vehicles—about 88 per cent. of the 
world’s registration—the traffic problem is of increasing 
importance. The Conference recently held in Washing- 
ton, conceived by Mr. Hoover and sanctioned by President 
Coolidge, was the first national endeavour to bring about 
an improvement. Eight committees and innumerable sub- 
conunittees studied every phase of the problem. Opinion 
is unanimous that the Committee on Trattic Control 
found the core of the problem in its declaration that 
* Reckless driving and other flagrant disregard for the 
rights of others are unquestionably responsible for the great 
majority of accidents.” 

The ever-increasing menace of the reckless driver is 
terrorizing many communities in the United States to- 
day, and has foreed some to adopt strict measures of 
control. The “ pay-a-fine-or-go-to-gaol rule is in- 
effective, for, whenever financially able to do so, offenders 
choose the fine. But a small fine is a joke. Once paid, 
it is soon forgotten. A salutary gaol sentence for graver 
offences against the regulations is now urged. ‘The prin- 
cipal phase of the movement to curb the careless driver 
is a growing public desire to eliminate the mentally and 
physically defective driver. In the Eastern States this 
desire is expressing itself chiefly in drivers’ licence laws 
which require strict mental and physical examinations in 
addition to a driving test. Eighteen States have such 
laws, and of these over half require a more or less 
thorough examination. Ordinances pending in thirty- 
cight State Legislatures will, if adopted, increase to 
twenty-three the number of States requiring all drivers 
to be licensed. Fourteen States have at present no licence 
law of any kind. 

Results obtained from the examinations under such 
laws disclose an astonishing number of applicants unlit to 
drive. Between December Ist, 1922, and December Ist, 
1923, the State of Massachusetts rejected 21 per cent. ol 
all applicants, and revoked 11,613 licences, of which 
3,335 were revoked or suspended for driving while 
intoxicated. In the same period, Washington, D.C., 
rejected 26 per cent. of the applicants. Since January, 
1925, Connecticut has refused 7,000 licences and has 
barred some applicants indefinitely. The New York State 
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Motor Vehicle law, recently passe d. has resulted in the 
a cation or suspen: ion of over 2,500 licences. 

“ lee Claude L. Chambers, of the City Justice Court of 
ae California, imposes a fine, but also takes the 
away from him for a certain time. 
only the particular offender, but all 
Judge Chambers is also strongly in 


San Diego, 
offender's automobile 
This discourages Not 
ons Who drive. 

l and phy ical tests. 


most interesting of these tests are those 


pers 
favour of menta 


Some of the / 
ently devised and applied by Dr. J. A. Snow, a con- 
recent) ; 


ulting industrial psychologist of Chicago, and a m« mber 
Su ~ ¢ * a o- 4 
of the psychology department of Northwestern Univer- 
His tests have been tried out on the taxi-drivers of 


sity. 
7 with such good results that the 


a Chicago cab company, tha’ 
pract ical-minded president of the firm enthusiastically 
admits himself as ‘sold’ on the proposition. Dr. 
Snow's first test Is to ase¢ rtain the applicant’s intelligence 
—his powers of attention, observation, memory, ability to 
carry out directions, &e. It follows much the same lines 
as the intelligence tests of the United States Army. The 
<econd test is to determine the applicant’s carefulness— 
his degree of caution. Hle is taken into a room containing 
avariety of objects, and told to rearrange them according 
to rtain prin ipl s. The 
followed, and the time taken to dispose of the objects, are 
The third test is for a * time-fear reaction,” to 
nts presence of mind in a 
an clectrical apparatus 
and 


manner in which directions are 


noted. 


; panicle 
ascertain the sudden 


appli 
He must 
which will present the 
js warned in advance to shut off-the switeh and step on a 


emergency. operate 
“emergency ” or “ accident, 


echanism corresponding to a brake when the alarming 


thing happens. Th 
the “* a? 

A strict reaction-time test, aimed to climinate drivers 
with a very slow time-reaction, has recently been devised 
by Mr. H. H. Allen, of the National Bureau of Standards, 
ond Professor Fred A. Moss, psychologist of the Public 
Personnel Administration of the Institute for Government 
The mental ecallosity and irresponsibility of 


leneth of time he takes to react to 


emergeney ~ is measured. 


Research. 
many operators are manifested not only in their driving, 
but also, it has been found, in their negligence of the 
safety mechanism of their cars. Too many fatalities bear 
brakes didn’t hold,” or * The 
steering gear went wrong.” New York City is one of the 
leaders in automobile inspection, and up to date its Brake 
Inspection Squad has obtained over 3,000 convictions, 
the majority of which are for driving cars with defective 


the lame excuse of * My 


brakes and gears. 

While the careless driver must bear the brunt of re- 
sponsibility for accidents, various communities are insisting 
on the broad and general aspects of the safety problem. 
The Press, by giving publicity to traflic accidents, is one 
State 
and community organizations, both public and private, 
Motion 


school cssays, community 


of the greatest mediums for education in safety. 


issue bulletins on the prevention of accidents. 
pictures, lectures, debate 
councils, safety campaigns, Craw attention to the 


Even the Public Schools and 


seriousness of the problem. 


kindes rticens ar be ing TOUs¢ a to action. No child iS 
too young to learn what safety means. Traflic games 
and articles and poster work by school children spre d 
information and a sense of caution. 


Jan T. McDout 





A year’s subscription to the Specrator, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum 
the paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. 
Apply: Manager, the Spectaror, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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MY MEMORIES OF NINETY YEARS 


AGO 


By Mrs. Hatpane or CLoan 


celebrate in an unusual 
(the mother of Lord Haldane) 
Below we print Mrs. Haldane’s 
and more years Substantially as 
reminiseences have already been published 
In wishing Mrs. Ha!c:ne much happiness 
still to come we must congratulate her on the vivacity of her 
recollections. Few persons thirty years junior to her see things 
that happened long ago with anything like such precision. Above 
all, it is encouraging to find that she is no praiser of past times ; 
she believes that everyone and everything have, on the whole, 
improved. It is well to remember in times of distress that our 
most bitter diseontents and complaints are cither a sign that we 
wre advancing or a pledge that we mean to do so.—Eb. Spectator.| 


| WAS born at Rotherfield, in Sussex, on April 9th, 

1825, but the death of my grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Burdon, caused the family to move to Northumberland 
whilst I still very 
travelling was by driving, and my sister and I were 
sent under the charge of my mother’s maid and our nurse 
in a curricle drawn by a pair of thoroughbred horses 
A curricle is 


[It is a pleasure to be able to 
manner the birthday of Mrs. Haldane 
who was born a hundred years ago. 
reminiscences of ninety 
they appear here the j 
in the Dundee 


ayo. 


Iie rtiser. 


was young. The only mode of 


after resting for a day or two in London. 
a carriage In shape like a phaeton, but a bar rests on the 
having a splinter bar, 


fa 


backs of the horses instead of 
When we arrived at my late grandfather’s house there 
was a chain across the approach, which both horses leapt, 

bring the behind them. The 
ook ten days; in the present day it takes 


managing to carriage 
journey 
six and a half hours. 

The cducation of young children was, in those days, 
garret where 


father 


very strict. I was sometimes shut up in a 


were kept a pink hunting coat belonging to my 
and also a white satin flag embroidered with the words, 
** Liddell for ever,” which was carried at the back of 
during the election of 1826. 
Ravensworth, contested the 
Children were, in those days, 


(Bonaparte) in the nursery 


my grandfather’s carriage 
Mr. Liddell, of 
the Conservative interest. 

threatened with “ Boney ” 
if they misbehaved, and there was still a strong feeling 
My father was major in the Tyne 


county in 


against the French. 
who provided their own horses 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hussars, volunteers, 
and equipment. My grandfather 
Lord Darlington raised the regiment for the defence of 
the country at the time when French invasion was 


was 


feared. The Duke of Wellington reviewed the regiment 
and expressed himself as highly pleased with its 


appearance. 

We children were taken from our cribs about 7 a.m. 
and plunged overhead by two nurses in a bath of cold 
vigorously with a 


were carried on 


learned to read at three vears of age. 


water. Lessons 
governess, and I 
The multiplication table and French verbs were repeated 
whilst holding a back-board, and with our feet in the 


stocks, which stocks wei pecially made by the joiner. 


One wonders what would be said to such things now ! 





We little girls soon realized the preference given to 
sons, since when our father laid the foundation stone of 
his new house only the brother name wi inseribed, 
and not ours. The garden was the great ource of inter a 
especially as the gardener was an e3 ptionally intelligen 


introduced he cultivated 


man. When tulips wet them 
most Suece ssfully _~ as we lI as Ih tny oth l flowe rs. rpUCTL 
as double stocks, then rare. 

When just eight or ten years of age I read through 


NIV., and Peter the Great 
and looked up all the ‘h words I did not 
wrote them out. A little later 
us Hume’s and Smollett’s history, as well as Buchanan’s, 
Rollin’s, and others; likewise Mitford’s Greece; while 


Voltaire’s histories of Louis ; 
ne 
‘rene know { 


ane 


there was read aloud to 
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in the evening my father read aloud Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Cowper’s Task, Macaulay's History of England, and 
Dryden's works. With an Italian master we read the 


works of Tasso and Metastasio. Our education was 
good, inasmuch as we read classical works and not 
textbooks. What we read then has remained in my 
mind till this day. 

Boys’ schools were very different from those of the 


present day. I have known a cousin return from school 
black and blue from bruises inflicted by the cane, and a 
companion of his lived for three days up a chimney in 
hiding. <A girl cousin was punished by being locked up 
in a barn and fed on bread and water. We can hardly 
Charles Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronté for exposing these evils. But what touched our 
hearts most as children was to hear of the bovs who were 
sent up chimneys to sweep them, and who often stuck 
fast with disastrous results, and of those laid 
hold of and made to serve aboard ship. In the colliery 
Villages the well built, 
furnished and clean. Education 
Methodist movement took 


be grateful cnough to 


who were 


conditions were good, houses 


and well 
appreciated, 
hold of the people. 

In the 1832 cholera visited the British Isles. 
Tt was an unknown discase, and perplexed the medical 
faculty. There 
which mother 
port wine 
attack 


clays childv« nh were 


usually was 


and the great 
vear 
was a case In an adjoining farmhouse, 
visited, 
to strengthen 


my and we children were given 


and ale our systems against 


remedies to which we did not object. In those 


always given a mug of ale at dinner- 


time. 
1832 was memorable for the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and I distinetly remember the burst of feeling 


the 
and Edinburgh, 
cate to let the 
tidings. A 
north of the 
as my lather was fond of sport. My 


aroused by the news. It came by Chase 


Neweastle 
father’s 


Chevy 


coach, which ran between 
and the coach stopped at my 
hear the 


vear was spent in the 


assernbled people wonderful great 


part of the country, 
mother had a large 
and 
dogs, and being quite out of the range of markets, there 


household to proy ide for, as well as Mmeny horses 


were six oxen and twenty sheep slaughtered during the 


year to supply the wants of the establishment. An ox 
was killed at 


tribution 


Christmas and divided into joints for dis- 


Three 


were spent by the butler in brewing ale, 


among the people of the village. days, 


twice a vear, 


and the housekeeper made currant and eldertlower 
wine. Once the old butler fell out of our favour, and 
we children pulled out the bung of the barrel. For this 


ve were all made to bee his pardon. Of course, all 
We rode a great deal with the 
coachman, who occasionally went into a public-house 
called ‘The Lee of Mutton’ to 


Our pleasure was to clude him and get out of his sight. 


baking was done at home. 


get a glass ol beer. 


The tirst locomotive was a curious erasshopper-looking 


maachine that made a tremendous noise, and if our ponics 


came anywhere near it they at once made off in terror. 
We drove with our mother to see the first balloon ascend, 
and were ereatly excited over the event. T was much 


treadmill of the Neweastle 


a barbarous form of punishment. 


impressed also by seeing the 
prison, 

When about 
frocks in the 
anid 


white cambrie 
necks and short 
pink sashes tied 


cambric 


SIX Years old we wore 


morning with low sleeves, 
Out of 
frills 
cults, 
Drawn silk bonnets were worn with net caps covering the 
head and 
which was 


bread blue or behind. 


doors we wore spencers of muslin with 


round the waist and lone sleeves and collars and 


bordered with tiny” roses” or ribbon, 


becoming. It 


baby 


very would not have been 


<< 
———_ 


considered proper to have worn hats without caps. |; 
winter pelisses and beaver bonnets were worn, 

I remember the pride we had in our black-and. white 
gingham frocks which we wore as mourning when King 
George IV. died in 1830. Like all gentlemen. my father 
wore stays in hunting. My mother wore a large White op 
blue satin hat in the evening, with long bird of Paradise 
feathers hanging fron. it. 

It was the custom then for young people never ie 
enter a where there 
without dropping a curtsey, 


room were strangers or 
and they also addressed 

their elders respectfully as ‘ Sir” or * Ma’am.” Nor 

were we allowed to speak till we were spoken to, 
The winter of 


Visitors 


1838 was exceptionally severe, and the 
Thames was frozen over and tents erected on it. The 
ilness and subsequent death of Lord Ek lon, my father’s 


unele, with whom he had been much assoc 


ited, took my 
parents to London, and we children had a very dull tinge 
at home with our 


but a writing 


governess, no one from outside 
master, taught us arithmetic. 


The only occasion on which TL saw Lord Eldon was when} 


secing 


who also 


was visiting his property in Yorkshire, and we were making 
our annual visit to Harrogate 
vear driving fifteen miles to Cambo in an op: 


I can remember in thai 
nN dog-eart 
to meet a dentist from Neweastle at an inn. We had to 
drive over the bleak moors during a snowstorm, and yo 
far from the roadside on a gibbet was hanging the effigy 
of a tramp named Winter, 
woman ina cottage in sight of the place. le 
the clanking of the chains to this day. 

and the 


only one in a large district) was sent for. 


who had murdered an old 
an remember 


country doctor (th 


In 1839 LT was seriously ill, , 
He Was dress | 
in a bright green frock coat with brass buttons. and wor 


corduroy riding breeches and boots. His medical treat- 
ment was limited to bleeding, and when he came in hi 
satd to * Would ve like to be bluided ?” 


operation he immediately performed, after 


me: which 
which ** list” 


bleed 


fined t 


(the selvedge of flannel) was applied to stop the 
At first he 
but he 


4 : . 1 } } 
which was excessive. said he could not 


vein beeause I was so fat, succeeded too well in 


The 


was 


the end! treatment left me weak, and a 
Edinbureh 

The journey was performed in a travelling 
post horses, and on arriving at the hotel in St. Andrew's 
full, lodgings were taker 


it was a fast day, 


change to 
recommended. 
ch iriot Ww tt 


Square we found it to be and 
Unfortunately 
had for the weary travellers, 
At another 


be very good) the 


and no food was ¢ 
but by 
Prinecs Street 
maidservant 


begging and borrow: 


ing. lodging in (supposed to 


went barefoot, and when 
sent next door to the baker’s shop for rolls she 
with the * Maister Mackie 
withoot the In those days ladies still went out 
in the evening in Edinburgh in Sedan chairs, 

In the north of Northumberland the 
usually thatched, and a large duck pond was often situated 
which did: 
As there wet 
tracks, it was 
togcther on 
by her 


t] : 
tne 


message : wunna eile the 


siller !” 
farmhouses we 


at the door contiguous to a heap of manure, 
to affect the health of the 
frequently no but 
farmer and his wile 
horseback in pillion fashion, she holding 

In this 


was so annoved by he r 


seen) Inmates. 


roads, merely cart 


customary for the to ride 
tightly 
husband’s waist. 
One 


husband’s drunkenness and ill-treatment of 


arms round her manner 


went to church. good wile 
her that she 
very rful 


build, and he promptly took the man in his arms and 


sent for a neighbouring gentleman of a powe 


immersed him in the duck pond! Drunkards were at 





time into stocks, have seen 


that put and I 
them so lying on the village green at Elsdon. 


regularly 


wonderful the 
have been since my birth, when it was almost impossible 


On looking back I realise how changes 
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yr man to make his way in the world, and even for 
for a por , j oa ei 
* moderate means to occupy any position of import- 
TTicree . ie . 


ol ° Py . 
were barriers everywhere, and the influence 
d to place ehildren in any vood 


ol ' 
vee, There 
iy “oat as requu 
of the ore os was 

ion, Young as I 
WIth E . ‘ 
eating Manners ol the higher classes, so called, and 

. = mp ) 
innecessary Phe tlood 
ull: . 


re opened for the first time in 1832, and never 


was, I was impressed by the 
over! 
the 
tp tes We 
neo has the current stopped. 
‘ 


display of wealth and power. 


Only three professions 
considered fit for a the Church, Bar, 
Navy. As regards the Army, excluding 


*s, it cost about £500 to ect a son into a good 


S 
= centleman 
wert 

and Army OF 


try olliees 
The condition of the 


= aoe 
ith of En 


jnian ‘ ‘ 
working classes in the 


A, ) j 


regiment. 
land was deplorable. An agri- 


entre and Sor 
cult al labourer had to support a family On TaiN¢ shillings 


vr 


week and pay for a cottage, probably a very insanitary 
a week, : | y 7° = 
one. ‘Those imprisons d for debt were in a terrible plight 
friend My mother as a child 


had they no friends to help them. 


yisited Ne weate with Elizabeth Fry, a friend of her 
mother’s. saw the prisoners lying in chains on the siraw, 
nd never forgot the sight. Lunatics and even ordinary 
sick people had but scant attention compared to the 


pre sent day. We owe much to the work of the Society 
of Friends for amie liorating the condition of the poor and 
helping in time of famine, and we may be thankful that 
our lot has been cast in happier days so far as the masses 
of the people are concerned, and feel grateful to those 
whose work brought these changes to pass. 

Ninety years ago even good people did not realize 
what was due to those less fortunately circumstanced than 
themselves, and serious abuses existed and little protest 
was made. Poaching was a crime, and though the man- 
trap with its crocodile teeth was supposed to be abolished 
in 1827, I can remember sceing one in use in Yorkshire. 
Stephenson's first locomotive, which I recollect well, was 
made in the vear of my birth, and was used to carry coal 
from the pit’s mouth. 

The Industrial Revolution was transforming England 
and causing much misery in the process in manufacturing 

The Established Church was dead, but 
as there 
Mechanics 


mother 


districts, there 
sreat movement arising outside it just 


the 
and 


was a 


was an educative movement through 
Institutes. There 


established one of her own for girls in the neighbourhood. 


were few schools, my 
I was to sce a complete change in affairs educational, 
politi al, social, and religious during my long life, and | am 
glad to know and testify that on the whole the changes 


have been for the better. 


RUSSIAN EASTER: 1925 
By SrerpHeEN GRAHAM 
eee the Russians Easter is a greater festival than 


y Christmas. It is celebrated more elaborately in 


the Church, but it is also understood and enjoyed more by 
the people as a whole. Its time commonly corresponds 
to that of the melting of the snows ; it is the crown of the 
peasant-kept fast of Lent. We have our Christmas 
but the most significant meal in the Russian year 
is the Easter break-fast in the early hours of Easter 


morning. Psychologically, also, Easter appeals more to 
stern soul than Christmas, as the triumph over 
death is more than birth. And during the bitter years 
intervened since Atheism was enthroned as 
Government, it has aster any 
festival of the year which has drawn Russians together 
nationally. As each new Easter round the 
Russians, scattered all over the world, are united by 
thoughts that are touching in the extreme. Even those 
who have ceased to believe remember the warm, religious, 


whi h have 


been more than other 


comes 


social activity of the time: it brings the thoughts of the 
forlorn emigrant back to the bosom of his family and to 
the village and to the place that was home. 

that has the added 
meaning also of resurrection of and the heart 
€, Christ 
remaining over from Good 


vords ol ol: ty 


Kaster, means Resurrection, 
tussia, 
vearns in eivine the ereeting Christos Voshkre: 
There j a 
here is a sigh 
If only to those 


* Our Russia has risen 


is Risen. 
Friday. 


added : 


CO ld b > 


1eSs 
again! 

- 
Eves-— 


My 


youth in my 


I have lived with the Russians in many Easter 
Kaster Eve being Eastcr rather than Easter Day. 
first as an untried but very impressionabl 


first winter in Moscow, standing all night in the porches 
} ! - “ft ‘ 
ny second ariso In wtoscow, eve oO} 


of Kremlin churches ; 
my wedding day. How i 
the bell of Ivan Veliky inthat night, the only night in the 


Another year I 


f friends in the Caucasus. 


remember now the booming of 


ereat bell sounds. spent 


when the 
*amid a delightful group 


year 


Kaste 


I wish I had kept stili the Easter candle of that night, 
but it got lost during succeeding years of turmoil. Yet 


Easter was mine at Jerusalem ‘mid the chorus ol 


again, 
seven thousand peasant pilgrims at the Sepulchre, a 
strange, never-to-be-forgotten, never-to-be-repeated re- 
Kor there are no Russian pilgrims 
any more in the Hloly Land. Next year after that 
in the Russian Cathedral in New York on Easter Eve, 
where immigrants their mother-land in a 
burst of feeling at Easter-tide and brought their sweet 


cakes and Faster break-fasts to be blessed by the priest 


ligious experience. 
I was 


remembered 


in the midnight hours, cre returning to their new-world 
homes for their Easter morning. 

The Russian churchyard is generally filled with little 
tables, and on these tables stand the pascha and kulitch ; 
the first made of curds and sugar and shaped like a small 
sugar-loaf, the second a tower of rich sponge bread. In 
the paschas many candles are burning. It is a great sight 
to see peopie bearing the illumined cakes in procession 
and to see the numbers of ¢ 
While that gives the scene outside the church, one must 


indles burning on the tables. 


picture a richer one within, faces thick as leaves of a tree, 
all illumined with cand aceful but 
tional Slav faces, many of them rather evalté under the 
of the beautiful and the 


-retlections, ps cnio- 


influence rituals choruses of 
praise. 
ik W Sé ats or 


There 
can rest. But one never h 
and old, hale and failing, stand for hours 
through the night, and religious feeling supports them so 
that they do not tire. 

As a Western I obtain my impression of beauty rapidly. 
For me it is a moment, or twenty minutes that pass like a 


recesses whi re the old folk 


mic. Young 


are but 
ars a word of fati 


indeed, all 


moment, but the Russian can feed on it for hours. It is 


perhaps this capacity which in a way untits him for 
ired during an 


modern life. ‘ 
all-night religious festival than to be carried away by it 


It is more promising to get 
so far that tiredness cannot exist 

The restless observer goes to and fro all the night, from 
church to church, brooding on it, thinking it out, and 
rejoicing not only spiritually but physically the 
and the joy-bells 


when 
priest announces that “ Christ is Risen ” 
ring and the fireworks are let off and each turns to each to 
You i 
priest has spoken and the fast is broken. 

Risen.” The Easter 
best kiss there is, whether a man give it to a woman, or 


woman, or 


embrace. kiss the first person you see after the 


kiss is the 


** He is risen indeed.” 


man to man, or woman to Woman to man. 


There is an intoxication of spiritual happiness in it, the 


concentration of ten thousand mornings in the touch of 


the lips. 
Of course, occasion, it is degraded. As in 


o 


upon 
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Tolstoy’s Resurrection, a materialist takes advantage of the 
emotionalized condition of a young girl, and gives her a 
kiss which is by ne means that of Easter. I read of the 
Bolsheviks seizing upon the Easter kiss as a means of 
Satanizing the festival. But such things fail, because 
Christianity is a spiritual force and Atheism at best only 
an intellectual, whereas Satanism is not even that. In 
the great ordeal through which the Russian Church is 
passing the common observances and rituals are not being 
shaken. The ‘so-called Living Church is for -the time 
being obliged to recognize and observe a national Easter. 
If, as our Trade Union Delegation suggest in their report, 
Lenin is eventually canonized by the Living Church, its 
mask will be off, and Atheism as a cult will be exposed. 
However, I am not disposed to look far ahead in the 
history of the present oilficial institutions of Russia, but 

fait with many others to answer the greeting * Christ i: 
Risen ” with “ Yes, and Russia is Risen alse.” 


SWALLOWS, CUCKOOS, AND 
NIGHTINGALES 


, spring migration of birds into Great Britain lasts 

from mid-February until the iirst days of June, and 
during that time fifty species arrive regularly to spend the 
summer with us. Between the coming of the first wheatear 
(the earliest true migrant) and of the first marsh-warbler 
(the latest) more than two months clapse. It is, ther« 
a surprising thin; 


ore 
) 


fore, 
¥ that the three summer visitors wix 
names are on everyone's lips should choose, out of all this 
period, to arrive not merely in the same month as o1 
another but in the same week—-rougiily, the third week of 
April. Gilbert White, after many years’ observation, 
settled upon April 13th as the usual date for the arrival 
of the swallow: how little its time-table has chanced is 
shown by my own notes, which give April 13th as the 
average for the last ten years. The mghtingale appears 
about four days later, and the cuckoo five or six—-by the 
20th all three are here in some strength. 

Not one of the three is exceedingly common, and onc, 
the nightingale, is altogether unknown over more then 
half the couniry: they owe their predominance in folk- 
lore to personality rather than weight of numbers. The 
recent decline ef the swallow, which has caused so much 
indignation against the Provencal bird-slavers and the 
clerk of the weather, is more probably the result of our 
modern taste for hygicne.. One cannot have plenty of 
swallows without having plenty of flies for them to live on. 
But the plight of the swallow is not so serious as it has 
been made out. It is a country bird, and as a nation we 
see less of the country than our ancestors did. Where 
hayfields and byres remain the traditional handful of 
pairs survives at every farm: when the farm disappears 
before the spread of houses the swallow disappears too. 

The tradition that the swallow is first seen in the neigh- 
bourheod of water is not extremely well supported. When 
so much precocious insect life haunts the vicinity of ponds 
it is a wonder that the swallow docs not more generally 
take advantage of it. Actually, the earliest swallow I 
have ever scen (March 23rd) was flying over a country 
road, and the second earliest (April Ist) across a cemetery. 
It is the newcomers of the main body, soon after the middle 
of April, who make most use of ponds, and by loitering 
about them all day long are certain to be seen by people 
who, without knowing it, have missed the carly birds 
completely. 

Swallows rarely show any signs of fatigue, or a disposi- 
tion to perch and refresh themselves : nightingales, which 
are less expert flyers, make a significant confession of 


exhaustion, for they rest a few days he fore ; tH 


‘ ’ i a empting 
sing. It is not often that the russet yobj like 1 
| t robin-like pj 
attracts any attention until he begins singing: .. , 
. E. = “o> tien t 
listeners imagine that he has travelled from Afries = 
‘ a 


. . . ul 
small hours of the same morning, instead of hayine aly 

‘ ‘5 dileg 
prospected for worms on the lawn unrecognized for ty 
or three days. Most people who hear the 


5: ee ' ; Song of t] 
nightingale for the first time are bitter] 


G1Sappoint 
withit. This is commonly explained by the s eaeatienit 
the nightingale has been so much over praised that d 
iusionment was inevitable. More often the real fault 
with the person who makes the introduction : for : 
that the quality of nightingales’ voices diffe extra; 
dinarily he locates one of the most medioer performers j 
= 


the whole countryside and informs his disappointed 





I trend 
* This is the nightingale.” A quantity of very prog 
notes, some beautiful, others simply hars| pro es is fh 
the d ‘pths of the thicket : the silences are often so ti 
some that the listener loses patience with the bird ; 


wonders at its reputation. Yet if he had been tal 
hear a first-class nightingale his opinion would have be 
very different. 

The most serious fault of the nightingale’s sone js 4 
number of pauses which gencrally divide its sp 
bursts of music. In porth Yorkshire, where the people d 
not know him, [ once heard a gramophoi: record ¢ f th 
song put on ata lecture. It was an old er: mophone and 
not a good one: at each interval the noise of the need] 
scratching round and round the dise could be heard all 
over the hall. Everybody laughed at it for a fraud, but 
it was not actually at all an unfaithful reproductioy 
ailowine for the limitations of the instrument. Leardj 
country setting the pauses do not seem so long, and th 
is no anti-climax of a drening needle to point the mor 
that the nightingale’s song is not so contin 


might be. The best niehtineales to listen to are not 
always these with the most perfect voices, but thos 
which sing most coherently and «with little interrupti 
In novels the nightingale sings frecly almost Uhroughout 
the vear: actually his song-period is one of the shortest 


By the beginning of June the singers gradually beeo 

silent, and after that it is Impossible to rely upon hearing 
them. The hatching cf the young, which 1s 
account for the silence, docs not take place at 
every vear. Lhave caught one of the spotted 
within hearing of a cock still in full song. 


terrible June floods on the Severn drowned : 





and the nightingale began singing again abi 
of the month—very mournfully, it scemed. 

We esteem the swallow principally for his own 
and the nightingale for his musie : the cuckoo’s reputation 
stands on both these foundations and others into thy 
bargain. It is not the loudness of his voice—noister birds 
like the green woodpecker and nustlethrush are compara: 
tively unknown—but its very human quality which fas- 
cinates us. The absolute loathing for the sound of it 
which possesses us before the end of the season is as muc! 
a compliinent to the cuckoo as our cxgerness to be th 
first to hear him. He can be admired or detested, but 
never overlooked. 


The hoary superstition that cuckoos are heard but not 





seen is still widely believed, though they fly abeut 
ofien, calling as they go, and are found in such sep! 
cated neighbourhoods that it is hard to understand how 


anyone who wishes to see a cuckoo at the proper season 
birds are more Careless 


should ever be disappointed. Few 





of conecalment, or announce their whercabouts more 





joudly. 
Most of the cuckoo controversies, which have raged fol 
mere than a century, have lately been satisfactorily 
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It has been proved, for example, that the egg is, 
er possible, laid in the nest, which has been chosen 
beforehand. The old idea that the cuckoo 
cround when the spirit moved her, and 


settled. 
whenev 
some time 
Jaid an egg on the .s ene 
taking it in her bill began to wander round in search of a 
r is now altogether exploded. nly 

to lay the egg 


suitable foster-mothet 
| there in the 


when it is for 
directly in the nest 
ise the di st 

1 


s ots wou ate he foster-mother’s: 
has no powel to lay eggs to match the ftoster-mocher's 5 


some reason impossible 


1S it conve y¢ 


re ation 1s predetermined. Vy} 
any ¢é 
7 + yy 


although cuckoo’s eggs are ol every colour imaginable, 
anit - om] nn: ; . 
alike. This much 1s 


all those laid by the sai 


definitely prov 1. but in spite of it the controvers! \ 
CLLLILS 

¥ ot 7 t ee 
ynore furiously rhnan ever. ’ It rire remarc apy CS oO 
. ; 1° ' 1 
birds ¢ wellas to religion: One must fight unecas! V's 
pirads a> Usb ot 


] | ed an error ¢ 
When one nas cit Ove ian crror t 


who resus if ites . EK. M. N. 


THE THEATRE 




















Tarnish. Mr. Gilbert Emery »vlayat the Vaudeville Theat $ 
vigorous, and noisily Heetive it might have been mot 

expressively na i, perhaps, by some reference to th 

New Year atmos} that pervades tts action, an in ) 

allow wit] ‘ Linh to account for inost oi 

impr babilities pi t 

The hilarious rence of the festival put most of #1 
charactet anice tween five o'clock that D ber 
after i ind 3 ight following ft prompted youn 
mnt Cat tal Miss Lee fevis back to her parents 
fiat, t t ix reen ¥ iths to two out of th h 
doors i \ 1e-T im rh V WOrk j toget rin th 
sam I ’ ! t and sensible; he so blindiv in 
love with het not to biench before her ay palling parents : 
mamma, twittering hyvpochondriacally over a recent operation 
and b ling the fact that she marricd beneath her; pap 
a mixtu iI per and Skimpole, given to a florid form 
jocular el bald, also, and clownish of aspect. A 

t . aad one fears that the happy youth might 
if it hadn’t been New Year's Eve Kor i 
! cc M I Tevis, with a conscience and a 
: f I ibility, you marry her family as 1] 

It { i pirit iin, that tempted pap ) 
} vre half arly allowan to a light lad 
nan | ] yn} | 1 ¢ } } 1 coinciden vcd 
li t ‘ \ that ne spl t that made this ii- 
hear! bad lL lure tl ormed young man once more to het 
I i i | | Visited } for al shh disobl My 
des i . awful place when he meets his true | 
there, on her quest for the lost mone And, after all their 
mingled ( self-justifieation, incredulity, reeriminatioa 
and j uu in an exciting scen polished off by Miss Olga 
Lin Nettie Dark) with immense effect—it was a culmin- 


ating New Year rowdiness that Ied the Irish servant in 
| thrust the almost rejected, but pitiably 


penitent, lover into the arms of the good girl, with If you 


Joy n, tah him ! as an abrupt bit of matrimonial 
philosophy for her. ‘ Love—take ”: of course, that settles 
C\ 

rash you man! Not that Miss Lee Tevis wasn't 
l perfect. But one cannot help thinking of papa and 
I id, if one has a taste for prolonging the lives of 
t ufter th 


fall of the curtain —an excellent test, by 
th ' , lor th reality : 
awber-papa for doilars and by mamma 
} 


lurking in any play—one sees 


with ins about her recent operation and her decline in the 
s 1 ile. We can only advisi 
silvery night bells sound aeain 
has already tried 
ved to | too 


avain be driven to 


him to try to ect rid of both 
! to t 1 of 


next January. 
to commit suicide with a bread-knife 
blunt. Let it be 
despair. As to 


operation, followed by a nursing home, would pri 


and le 


sharpened 


mamma, another 


played by Mr. Lister and Miss Swinburne) have at least a 
chance of living happily for a year or two; until, in middle 
life, she begins to resemble her parents and to reproach him 
for the * fast * life he led before he met her in the office. 


R. J. 





* An. true, all original n moe of th period 
which it celebrates.” 1 ! ~ice% h g and this H markable 
jictum ¢ e into my miad while listening to Mr. Delius’ 
] n Thursday, April 2nd 

P i 
t! it cannot always be 
maples in the mind It 
r j thover it is true of 
' hin throughout the 
mark occurs): but of Schumann—of 
N ‘he’s | n wv east in too large a 
mould to be tr ut | by th inexactiiucde ol many ol his 
more prodigious statement Being bo i} things a poet, 
and at times an exceedinely fine one (would he have relished 


this statement 7) he was content to allow errors of d 


to be swallowed up in the nificence of ler appeal 
think of « ! i/ spl / arathustra 


No one would 




















in detail for the truth of tl individual state nts it may 
contain; one is content inst to respond to the emotive 
influence of the whok 7 

setting as the ine 1) | . yhig 
truth by arguments of a more ¢ ‘ i character, 
there is 3 h to be f ui produced 
by the emotive, if y wl } I 1 1 above. 
Almost ail works of art co under this head IN letzsche’s 
masterpicce will inoft. i th ‘ ed ti ‘ As long 
as we do not attempt to rite i! j ii to mistak 
the wor x” somethi ich wot, i f mous will 
not iM less) val j i \ 1 Niet > 
writes nd still 1 hen hic ns OG 
my companions, the I I n ! th doubts 
orgive } ny 1d 3S } vided \ a iat 
the lve com wh i \ fled with an 
indefinite conviction eri e has | ! ) r While 

Th are many other } rv like em pow 
in th text. cho 1 from N 1 ) (iss! 
a hich a I how } ral! ] ) ito j i! tin 
j ti it } ) y' oLt j t } S y] mm 
here. as Mr. Philip Heselt eS i : 
oured t transla Pyle ( i np 
h by mad (b Richard } i plentiful 
i s OL SU xs VY vibow - | ts5 T rk t 
poem id m handed 1 ) hoa - 
an ignobl 7 id l l. I Delius 
Look di int ie has 1 i idled iy text 
that | has t 3 { i has even | 1 too 
cclicat In this eas | ( Os i} i 
admiirabl it ie | } I on t com ' 
level of imagination ul feel hae v no need of 
translation; they sp r la that Is enitiall 
same. There would p seem to b ih val ining 
to be attach d to Mr. HY > i it nent tirat 
the work is “an epic of iniliatioi { the I wing to birth of 
God in man.’ The phrase is 4 yell in its way but a 
frankly emotive statement, i as this, about another 
statement of the same kind, tak mie too far away from any 
impression sufliciently | ul to trustworth 

Of the music itself it 1 iit to speak wit 
cil t I] e the tas! i ul li CASES i 
of appa ling dill ili I t in ly llow 
io deseribe such mus \ ird it and has 
(perhaps) no sort of idea what it ts kK in it be done ? 
To be hones techn ! | ininte! z 
to b dishonest. I iilv im ‘ : Pp map t 
( yyy te son } ) ti ! ju t 
that assal the ¢ ) bso 
critic Oo 1 I | 

Ii y vilopt } 

ible) t Lo i y s ; 
ik bh OU 1 2iOli ( il 
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constructed,” “sensuous,” ‘iridescent,’ ‘ kaleidoscopic 
harmony,” ‘ neo-Wagnerian”: there they all are. That 
they communicate something is not difficult to prove: whether 
that something is enough is another matter. But until an 
adequate language of musical criticism is evolved the indulgent 
reader who wants to “know what the music sounds like” 
must be content with cudcavours of a freely impressionistic 
varicty and interpret the words and 
to the best of his ability. . 

That they (the words and phrases) all apply to Mr. Delius’s 
work is, I think, true. It seems to me that they are all 
that can be said of it, outside the bounds of purely technical 
criticism, which is uninteresting except to the. specialist. 
It might also be edded that in the more important solos the 
composer achieves what might be described as a ** nakedness ” 
of voice-line far above the orchestral web that is very effective. 
It is particularly noticeable in the ravishingly beautiful 
alto solo in the First Part, beginning :—*O Zarathustra ! 
Far off from good and evil... .” 

At the risk of seeming ribald I cannot refrain from demur 
over the passage in At Noon in the Meadows. This section 
is preceded by a prelude of pastoral character—entirely 
delightful in effect—in which a trio of reeds produce the 
desired atmosphere. Soon after this the tenor is made to 
sing :—** This is the coveted hour of solemn silence, when 
no shepherd sounds his reed.’ The phrase is followed in- 
stantly by an oboe solo of obviously shepherd-like character ! 
Of course this does not really matter, but it raises the vexed 
question as to how far poetic licence should be carried. It 
also makes one laugh at a juneture where mirth is obviously 
out of place. * Far off from” all this it remains to be said 
that the whole work is exceedingly important—a suece-s of 
the high kind. Whether it is more or less admirable than 
the same composer's Song of the High Hills is a dillicult 
question to decide. IL leave the decision to future and (I 
hope) frequent repetitions of both works. 

The performance, under Herr Paul Klenan, was on the 
whole excellent ; but that of the baritone soloist, Mr. Roy 
Henderson, was than excellent: it was 
almost great. This young man should have a_ successful 
future before him. 


phrases used above 


something more 


EpWARD SACKVILLE West. 


THE CINEMA 
FAREWELL GRIFFITH 


Untit last week my belief in D. W. Griffith had never wavered, 
in spite of his bad films like One Euciting Night and Love 
and Sacrifice. Wt still seemed to me that the man who, 
so long ago, already had sufficient understanding of the scope 
of the cinema ard of its emotional power to make pictures 
like Intolerance and The Birth of a Nation was a director 
whose merits far outweighed his glaring defects. I had gone 
on forgiving his sentimentality (The White Rose), his melo- 
drama (Way Down East), the coarse symbolism in which he 
painted too many seductions and too many prospective 
motherhoods. And, like his other admirers, I had waited 
for him onee more to combine the spectacular and the 
intimately emotional in that overpowering way which he first 
showed that the cinema possesses. 

But since seeing Isnt Life Wonderful? Ul believe that I 
have waited in vain, and that the D. W. Griflith who once 
made splendid films has ceased to exist. In his place there is 
only an antiquated, a clumsy and uninteresting director of 
poor films. 

Isnt Life Wonderful? based on Mr. Geoffrey Moss’s slight 
but convincing story of a German family immediately after 
the War, has turned out—not poignant and full of that hys- 
terical power for which Griflith was famous —but 
ridiculous and boring. For fear the film should secm = pro- 
German (it must be for that reason), the German family 
has been turned into Polish refugees in Berlin. Now, there 
were no Polish refugees in Berlin after the War: and if there 
had been they would not have resembled or have behaved like 
the people we see on the sereen. 


TO 


once 


Indeed, the whole impression 
given of post-War conditions in Germany and of the effec’ 


——— 
—=:_ 


of inflation on the working-class there is absolutely fals 
Kiven this one might have forgiven had Isn't Life Wonderfuas 
been in any way interesting as a film. But there is practically 
no action in it. We are asked to sit for two hours least 
at gloomy and motionless human beings, and there js little to 
please the eye in this clumsy sequence of ill-mateh¢ d pictures 
It is always painful to have to abandon an article of faith . 
but, frankly, I can no longer hope that Griflith wil] produce 
another good film. There only remains gratitude for his 
achievements in the past. 


Ins Barry, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RACIALISM IN SOUTHL AFRICA 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—May I as an ex-South African Civil Servant of thirty 
iwo years’ standing be permitted to offer some remarks ¢ 


; on 
this matter ? 


I do not think the possibility of secession 
is very great. No Dutch Government would be inclined 
to throw away the substance (which it already has) 
for the shadow of independence, and at the 
seddle itself with a bitterly minority. The 
fact is that in South Africa, as elsewhere, the bulk of 
men have as much as they can do to earn 2 living without 
embarking lightheartedly upon grandiose schemes of flag- 
wagging. In a letter I have just received from an English 
friend in the Civil Service in Durban the matter is summed 
up thus: * You will be surprised to learn that South Africa 
hasn't gone to the dogs as yet though we have lost Smuts, 
Jagger, &e. Llowever, in Natal, if you are to believe our 
papers, we are breathing fire and brimstone and threatening 
all sorts of things because of the present Government. 


same time 
hostile 


Accord. 
ing to them we are even scriously considering secession, 
but the strange part of it all is that the people one speaks to 
appear to be quite satisfied.” 

The same opinion is expressed to me_ by 
correspondents in other parts of the Union. The fact 
is that on the whole the Dutch and Enelish get on 
very well together. They speak different languages it is true, 
and go to different churches, but that does not prevent their 
freely intermarrying. Every now and again a spasm of race 
hatred breaks over the sub-continent. When I went to 
Capetown in 1892 race hatred had sunk almost to zero. Then 
the Raid and the Beer War fanned it into flames. With 
the end of the war, and the grant of self-government to the 
late republies, race hatred was dying down again, hut was 
revived by the Great War. Now it is dying down once more, 
and the pact between the Dutch Nationalist Party and the 
British Labour Party will accelerate its death. In the Civil 
Service the two races get on well enough. There is naturally 
the usual intriguing for promotion and place, and those who 
have friends in the country and in Parliament, of course, 
come off best. The only penalty the Englishman «cuffers 
is consequent on his lack of knowledge of the Dutch la 
which is one of the two compulsory official languages of the 
country. The Dutchman usually knows both and has a 
pull accordingly, but the Englishman, if he will, can level this 
up by learning Dutch, which is quite an easy language to 
acquire, as spoken in South Africa. The point Mr. Harper 
makes about the excess number of Britons leaving the country 
is no proof that they are leaving to avoid racial oppression. I 
know quite a dozen people who have come to live in Kurope, 
and I know of none who has been hounded out of South 
Africa by his Dutch neighbours. The fact is that during 
the last forty years thousands of Englishmen have gone to 
South Africa to develop mines, construct and work railways, 
build houses and bridges, and so on. This work done, and 
having acquired a little income or a pension, they return to 
their own country to live out their old age amid the secnes of 
their youth. And who shall blame them?) The Dute!h born 
in South Africa often take it amiss that we do so, but this is 
foolish as it means clainiing for themselves a love of birthplace 
which they deny to us.—1 gm, Sir, &e., 


English 


rouace, 


F. J. NANCE. 
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THE BOAT RACE FIASCO 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

4s an old subscriber to your paper I was interested 

o d the letter you published under the above heading, 
= ld like to make a few comments thereon. I should 
and ese see an outside umpire appointed, for I consider 
. ae oe sportsmanlike spirit which has always dis- 
poste the Boat Race finds a notable expression in the 
ee om of the two Boat Clubs to appoint one of 
as umpire, usually taking »lternate turns. 

{sa contemporary of Mr. F. I. Pitman, and an old opponent 
of his, both at Putney and at Itenley, I learned early to 
recognize those great qualities of oarsmanship and sports- 
manship which have made him the excellent umpire that 
he is. He showed this excellence, I consider, In his decision 
not to move the starting post from the centre of the river 
on March 28th, for had he done so he would at once have 


Sir, 


recognized cust 
theii old * Blues 


rendered nugatory a most important rule of boat racing, 
where two boats are engaged, viz., that each crew has half 
the river's width as its own “ water,” and that It enters the 
other crew's “ water” at its peril. Without this rule in 








force such complications would arise as to make satisfactory 
racing impossible, and the umpire’s task doubly diflicult. 

With all due deference to my old and honoured rowing 
coach, Dr. Bourne, there seems little doubt that the Oxford 
crew, in addition to their many other drawbacks, were under- 
boated for the tideway in March. That being so I cannot 
help thinking that their best policy, under the conditions 
prevailing at the start, was to have foilowed their opponents 
into the sheltered water until they had an opportunity of 
equalizing conditions when they crossed to the Surrey station, 
and then to have made their supreme bid for the lead round 
Hammersmith bend. Ilac they so done they might at least 
have made a fight of what was rightly designated a fiasco.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., W. S. UNwine 


Beachameell Rectory, 


Norfolk. 


THE INDIAN PEASANT 


|V'o the Editor of the Svecrxror.] 






Sin,—To my mind, the crux of the situation in India lies in the 
to solve the complex Indian problems by political 
In India we are carried away by our belief that our 
and therefore our gaze is con- 


! 
attempt 
remedies. 
essential problem is political, 
stantly fixed on Whitehall and Delhi. Our attention is chiefly 
drawn tothe apex of growth without a proportionate considera- 
tion of the foundations upon which its stability depends. We 
fail to realize that political institutions cannot be endowed 
with stability unless there exists an organic relation between 


them and their eeconomie foundations. The existence of such a 


wide and marked discrepancy between the economic conditions , 


of the Indian peasantry (who constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion and who nost to India’s revenue) and the 
extremely complex political and commercial organizations to 


contribute 


which the unorganized rural life is exposed is indeed one of the 
potent sources which are inhibiting the fundamental processes 
of revitalization of the country. If it is true that the declared 
mission of Britain in India is to uplift about one-fifth of 
humanity to that condition of existence in which life can find 
full play for development, if Indo-British relations are to be 
fruitful in the unity that comes from the growth of healthy 
life, then the time has come to diagnose the root-causes of 
economic maladjustments affecting rural life in India. 

Soon after the present Government came into power, I ven- 
tured to propose in a number of letters to the Times that the 
way out of the impasse is to direct the attention of all classes 
to the reality of their complex socio-economic problems and to 
reinforce the sentiment for India’s welfare by a clear pereep- 
tion of economic interest. 
comprehensive rural policy I consider that the Government 
should, through a Royal Commission, make an inquiry into 
the exist Ine 


ultimaté 


As a step towards formulating a 


economie conditions of the Indian peasantry. The 
concern of the Indian should be the 


Jndian peasant. It must remove all handicaps to his economic 


Government 


welfare and overhaul, if necessary, the whole structure of 
agricultural economy. It must guide bim in making the 
nece ‘y adjustments to the pressure of new conditions arising 


I do not hesitate to assert, 


out of modern commercial growth. 
knowing intimately the existing rural conditions, that this 


question of reorganizing the economic life of the Indian pea 
santry is more important than any political problem which is 
arresting the attention of the Government of India. A storm 
of controversy will soon rage over the report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, but it is hoped that this important ques- 
tion of investigating the Indian rural conditions through a 
Royal Commission, which will in no way infringe the 
constitutional reforms, will not be overlooked by the present 
Government, 

On the other hand, when the nature of the rural problems 
will be revealed, the Indian Ministers and representatives of 
the people called into existence by the Reforms Act will know 
the task to which they must engage themselves in order to 
bring about the state of equilibrium the country needs. 

The time for taking such a step seems to be auspicious, 
In the ranks of the Conservative Party there are men of out- 
standing ability on whose judgment the Government may 
safely formulate a comprehensive rural policy designed to 
improve the lot of the vast majority of India’s poputation. 
Lord Reading is coming over to discuss the Indian affairs with 
the Secretary of State. The Report of the Constitutional 
Reforms Inquiry Committee is now available. In India, the 
Financial Member, in his Budget speech, has announced a 
surplus of three million pounds, a portion of which he 
judiciously utilized in the reduction of provincial contribu- 
tions to the Central Government. Trade is reverting to a 
normal state ; the Indian exchange is improving ; and there 
is a strong indication of subsidence in the political ferment. 
The serious opinion of the country is now waiting for a new 
departure which must be in the direction of economic regene* 
ration of the Indian peasantry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. GANGULEE. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
POLICY 
[To the Editor of the 


MONETARY 


SPECTATOR. ] 


[ venture to state, the question of 
for it, but abroad 
economy in administration, 


Sir,—Unemployment is, 
the day. 
and industrial peace at home, 
sound finance and reform where practicable, are all contributory 


lhere is no one remedy peace 


causes for reducing it. When we have a balance of good things 
Dawes Schem 
mstructive 


done, such as the for Central Europe, and 
other ree out, restoration of the 
Gold Standard, and real economy in administration, then we 
and unemployment to decline. 


works carried 
may expect trade to improve 

A sound monetary policy is the foundation of all improve- 
ment, and an early declaration of policy has now been promised 
by the Govermment on this most No 
doubt palliatives in the shape of public works are necessary, 


important subject. 
and we cannot altogether abolish the dole, but in the main we 
live in this country by our foreign trade. Our coal exports 
twenty lion tons, and our foreign 
trade languishes for two reasons, high prices and a reduced 
foreign demand. A namely, the 
restoration of the Gold Standard—will enable us to buy eur 
cotton and food cheaper, and reduce the interest charge oa 
our debt to America. 
lower level of prices, and our example being followed by a 
number of other countries will stimulate the foreign demand 
for our manufactures. 





have gone down by mil 


sound financial policy 


This will enable us to manufacture at a 


In the debate in the House of Commons Mr. Snowden is 
reported as having stated that there has been too rapid 
deflation and that this had led to increased unemployment. 
There has been a decrease of £79,000,000 from the highest 
point reached in the issue of currency notes, but this decrease 
took place subsequent to the fall in prices. In 1923 there 
was no deflation of the curreney and last year also there was 
the notes. In fact there 
increase. Unemployment has not apparently 
When the restoration 
of specie payments and a free market in gold have been 


no reduction in issue of 
slight 


been reduced but 


currency 
was a 


shows an increase. 


re-established I believe national credit will improve and a 


eat expansion in trade and commerce will result, and thus 
I am, Sir, &c., 


DL. M. Mason. 


oT 
gI 


greatly reduce unemployment.— 
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SUBSIDIZED WAGES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,--The issue raised by Sir A. Mond, and made much 
clearer to many of us by Mr. Bryan, is so enormously important 
that perhaps you will allow a mere journalist to make a 
suggestion or two. They are :-—- 

(1) That in connexion with these foreign contracts not 
only a datum line of employment but a datum line of wages 
should be assumed. We are not likely to get out of our 
troubles for three years, at any rate. Could not present 
wages be stabilized for three years, to give the system a 
fair trial? (2) That for this work a datum line of profit 
should also be taken. I suggest five per cent. dividend and 
five per cent. (8) That an accountant approved 
by the employed and employers should be appointed, to 
certify the balance-sheets, with the special object of reassuring 
the employed. (4) And, to my mind most important of 
all, that the secretaries of the Trade Unions concerned should 
sit on the boards during discussion and settlement of such 
tenders or contracts, their functions being those of Labour 
advisers. This is in accordance with a remark made the 
other day by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. They would soon 
regard themselves as champions of the whole business, and 
not one part of it, the manual workers, alone. 

No doubt there would be difficulties, serious difficulties, 
especially if or when it came to giving or denying similar 
terms to other industries, particularly farming. No sensible 
person wishes to see the 1834 conditions repeated. But 
there are difliculties in any course. At all events, that 
urged by Sir A. Mond and Mr. Bryan is positive ; it proposes 
something direct and practical, which seems to be worthier 
of our nation than slow bleeding to death. Mr. Bryan shows 
that the effect of shipbuilding upon many other important 
industries is so vast and far-reaching that there is a case for 


reserve. 


special treatment. Desperate diseases warrant desperate 
remedies, surely.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 
28 Fleet Street, B.C. 4, 
MORE PLAYING FIELDS FOR THE 


PEOPLE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The lack of adequate recreation grounds for the great 
majority of our young people is a matter which for many 
years past has occupied the minds of everyone who has 
the interest of the nation’s health and efficiency at heart. 
To-day this problem demands an even closer attention. 
From nearly every city, town and village comes whe ery from 
our boys and girls and our young men and young women 
for more and yet more playing fields, and so great is the 
demand and so far short of normal requirements the supply, 
that in every big city to-day a really critical and indeed 
tragic situation exists. 

If we examine the reasons for this serious state of affairs 
we find that they are many. First, the lack of town-planning 
in the past, particularly in the last hundred years, when has 
occurred the greatest influx into our cities of population 
from country towns and villages; secondly, the building of 
whole residential quarters with no deliberate provision for 
open spaces in connexion with them ; and thirdly, the actual 
absorption for houses, factories, roads and railways of the 
fields suitable for recreation, many of which were previously 
used for that purpose. 

Each of these has been, and still is, a contributory factor 
1o the shortage of recreation grounds, but the main under- 
Iving cause of the whole trouble is this : whereas the building 
of houses and the construction of roads and railways, &e., 
have rightly been accepted as matters of national importance, 
the reereation of the people—which affects our national 
well-being to such a degree—has been left to take care of 
itself; and how well, or rather how badly, it has done so 
can best be seen by anyone who takes the trouble to go into 
the slums or to visit the outskirts of any of our great citics 
on a Saturday afternoon. 

Our young people are continually being told to play and 
not look on. There is real irony in this when we think 
of the thousands and tens of thousands who have no grounds 
to play 


Ol. 


. Inskip, J. Scorr Lipcerr, 


———— 
————_ 


Surely, Sir, it is time that the value of providing 
playing fields for the nation as an aid to the health. 
and happiness of the people was recognized in som 
menncr. 

We do not for an instant suggest a Ministry 
but we do very strongly urge, firstly, that the “Ministry ot 
Health, in whose hands lies the health of the peop! le , shoul, 
give a much closer attention to this matter, and in the Closest 
co-operation with the Local 


m te 
stre neth 
e Officiay 


of Sport, 


Authorities endeavour to find 4 
solution. ‘The Government which decides by administratiys 
and legislative action to ensure for the masses more playing 


and reereation fields of every kind will be doing an i; mmens 
publie service. 

And we suggest the formation of a national 
organization, which, without trespassing in any way on thp 
functions of the Local Authorities or of other bodies 
referred to below, shall co-ordinate cffort and su pport them 
in their most praiseworthy endeavours to provide the peoph 
with adequate recreation 

In conclusion we desii 
that the Local Authorities s many bodies such as the London 
Playing Fields, the Manchester Playing Fields and the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Societies, the Metro. 
politan Public Gardens Association,the Juvenile Organization 
Committees in the great cities of 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield and other centres, many 
great business houses and the governing bodies of our great 
national sports have been working in this direction for many 
years past, and indeed have given an immense stimulus to 
improving matters in their own areas and on behalf of those 
whose interests they watch. 

But in some cases they have failed to achieve their purpose 
through lack of funds and also owing, we suggest, to the want 
of a central organization to back up support. their 
chivalrous and praiseworthy efforts. 

We sincerely hope that these many bodies wil! now take 
a further step and combine with others who are equally 
interested and prepared to devote their time to this inatter, 
in order to create the central organization which, in ow 
opinion, must be formed if a satisfactory soluticn of the 
problem is to be reached. 

We invite anyone who is interested, and who is prepared 
to assist the movement, to communicate with ihe 
Organizer, National Playing Fields Association, 
dilly, London, W.1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Nancy Asror, Roperr BaveN-POWELL, 
BONDFIELD, BURNIIAM, 
CuryLesmMorE, W. 8S. DoNNE (Pres. Rugby 
Union), Arritur Crosrirtp, J. R. Cryngs, 
ArTuUur GREENWOOD, Hlaic, Harris (M.C.C,), 
Arruur Hlenprerson, W. Hicnens, THomas 

D. Luoyp Gerorer, 
LONsDALE, J. 

Oxrorp, T. J. Mac 
Piumer, JonnN Simon, HT. Sarru-Dorniey, 
PuiLie SNOWDEN, SUTHERLAND. ec. Ff. 
“REVELYAN, SIDNEY WesB, Woprsovst, 
James YOUNGER (Capt. R. and A. Golf Club). 


secondly, 


those 


erounds. 
: to state that we 


very fully realize 


Glasgow, Edinburgh, 


and 


Honorary 
166 Picea- 


MARGARET 
CADOGAN, CAMPDEN, 


A. F. Lonpon, 
MacDona.p, 


LAMSAY 


NAMARA, 


THEATRE 


SPECTATOR. | 


THE LEEDS CIVIC 
[Yo the Editor of the S 


Sir,—You may be interested to hear of the birth of a new 
theatrical project in Leeds—devoted to the presentation of 
an intelligent drama. It is to be called the Leeds Civie 


Theatre, and has the support of many of the leading citizens. 
Except for definite technical work, its service will be voluntary. 
Its great departure from existing efforts is that ad 
will be free, and expenses defrayed by collections. Lt is felt 
that the performances of * little theatres” on a subscr 
basis, or with necessarily restricted audic 
of becoming 


Hission 


ipption 
nees, are in Cangel 
unrepresentative in character. This is a bold 
attempt to prove that appreciation of standard cramatic 
literature would be more general, given the 
witnessing it. Five productions will be given during the 
winter months, and it is hoped to get five thousand people 
to attend cach. 

The Director of the 
was directly 


opp rtunity ol 
i 


Civie Theatre is Mr. 


who 


responsible for 





Chas. I. Simith, 


the intreduction to Leeds 
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—————— 
Hoffmansthal mystery play, The Great World Theatre, 
aroused so much interest. The producer to the Leeds 
Theatre is to be Mr. J. R. Gregson, the author of the 
1’ Marsdens and Young Imeson, and himself 
experience. The 


of the 
which 
Civic | 
Yorkshire plays, 


xetor and producer of considerable 


an . s . . s * 
‘ ramme for the first season is not yet fixed, but Oedipus 
progre a . , Rb 

The Machine Wreckers, and some modern 


Rev. Everyman, 
including a new play by Mr. Gregson, are under 
Sir, &c., (Mrs.) GLADYS SWANNACK 


discussion. { am, 
2 New York Street, lL ecds. (ilon. Secretary \. 


comedies, 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Gn—The letter of Mr. Francis Highesdon in your issue of 

February ith under the above heading clearly expresses 

the state of uncertainty existing In 

‘nclish people with regard to the important question of 

l bre id 


the minds of the majority 
of I ort: 

and why it is so 
With your indulgence, 


Before 


‘ it it wee ‘ ror 
wholemea . hat it Is necesmat: 
for the physical w* 
sir, I will endeavour } 
; . e wont  ' 
doing 80 let me pornt out 

14 by the 
at pré sent sold by the ba t . , | rea 
at all, but white bread made with devitalized flour, to which 
ave . ’ 
* offal or bran, almost 


H-b« ing of our race. 





rielly to answer these questions. 
that the so-called wholemeal bread 
, 
t 


kers of this country is not germ bread 


has been added a certain amount of * 
worthless as food and withal indigestible. 

The true wholemeal or germ bread, which was the staple 
food of England seventy or cighty years ago, can only be made 
from flour from which the vitamines have not been extracted 
py over-milling. This flour, so vital to the stamina of our race, 
the elaborate roller mills of this country are unable to produce. 
stones of the old-fashioned mills, 
dismantled, could produce it. 


Only the old-fashioned 


most of which have 
The majority of us, at some time or other, have held a few 


been 


grains of ripe wheat in the palms of our hands and noticed 
that they are covered with a golden-coloured skin with a hard 
and somewhat shiny surface. If one of these grains be cut 
in half with a sharp knife we see that the interior consists 
of a dead white the same 
proportion in bulk to the skin that encloses it as does the 
Now, this dead white interior 


substance, which bears much 
contents of an egg to its shell. 
is little more than starch, and comparatively worthless as a 
the all the blood and 
bone-producing vitamines of the wheat. As corn is at present 
milled in England this skin is entirely eliminated. Conse- 
quently, when eating white bread we are simply eating starch ; 


food, whereas skin contains almost 


and when eating the so-called wholemeal bread, as at present 
supplied, starch plus a little meal or bran, fibrous, indigestible 
stuff which the bakers mix with the white flour to discolour 
it, so that the public may be led to believe that they are 
eating the old-fashioned stone-milled vitalizing germ bread 
of our forefathers, the true staff of life. This applies equally 
to the * Standard”? bread sold before the War and to most 
of the so-called farmhouse bread. 

Now, Sir, such a condition of things in the production of 
the most vital item in the food of the nation must surely be 
of the utmost importance to us all. It calls for immediate 
It isan Imperial matter. This isnoexaggeration, 
I am, Sir, &c., 

A. G. Foiuiorr STroKkes. 


legislation. 
no scare-mongering. 


BARNES AND MR. MARSHALL 
[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 
Mr. C. B. Marshall 


BISHOP 


ask three 


S,—May I 
questions ? 

(1) Is he aware that before it was known publicly that 
Canon Barnes had been appointed to the bishopric of Bir- 
ningham the Church Times published a paragraph headed 
"An Astounding which it attacked Canon 
Barnes bitterly ? 

(2) Mr. Marshall writes that “ it is not exactly courteous’ 
to de certain eucharistic “pagan and 
magical.” Is not the right question to ask in such a case 
Whether it is true so to describe them ? 

(5) If Bishop Barnes believed certain popular doctrines 
to be pagan and magical, ought he not as a Bishop to condemn 


venture to 


Rumour,” in 
? 


eribe doctrines as 


them publicly ? 
“Are you ready with all faithful diligence to banish and 


drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to 
God's Word ?” 
**T am ready, the Lord being my helper.” 
(Service for the Consecration of Bishops.) 
—I am, Sir, &e., Henry D. A. Masor. 
Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


VITALISM RESTATED 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sirn,—Mr. Joad represents Bergson as holding that matter 


is an illusion, and that the universe is * one indivisible and 


homogeneous fiow of life,” with nething to obstruct its 
course; it follows that Bergson fails to account for the 
apparent multiplicity of life. 

This is a curious misrepresentation. The way in which 


life breaks into individuals and species, explains Bergson, 
depends “on life inert matter, 
and on the explosive force—due to an unstable balance of 
tendencies—which life itself” Evolu- 
tion, chapter 2). Life is neither pure unity nor pure multi- 
t—it is many in 
by matter, 


the resistance meets from 


bears within (Crealive 


plicity: it is nothing so abstract—it is one, 


manifold. It is actually divided 
though plete ; 
otiginal complex unity still holds together all living organisms. 
* The evolution of life in the double direction of individuality 
and association has nothing accidental about it: it is due 
to the very nature of life ” (Creative Evolution, chapter 3). 

The world of solid material objects is not a mere illusion, 
“There is an order approximately mathematical immanent 
in matter, an objective order, which our science approaches 
in proportion to its progress ” (Creative Evolution, chapter 3). 
The intellect does but sharpen the outlines; it does not 
create them and impose them on a void. 

Mr. Joad’s view of the universe rests upon a dualism of 
though, somehow, he contrives to regard 


potentially 
in some degree the 





the division is never con 


mind and matter : 
this dualism as * fundamental,” he thinks it probable that 
* both mind and matter are different 
ment of the 
imagining that he is parting conipany with Bergson 
is continually contrasting life and matter, and readily speaks 
of * the double form of the real”: yet life is fundamental, 
and matter only represents an extreme slackening, an inter- 


forms of the arrange- 
he right in 


? Bergson 


same fundamental substance.” Is 


a disintegrating movement opposed to life's 
creative impulse. I congratulate Mr. Joad on being a closer 
disciple of Bergson than he knows. Seriously, I hope he 
will re-read him before his next exposition. 

Bergson has not always been happy in his English crities. 
Ife has been ludicrously misunderstood, as I have shown 
elsewhere, by Mr. Bertrand Russell. It is a pity that a 
writer like Mr. Joad, with a gift for clear statement such as 
he possesses, should use it to better am, 
Sir, &e., G. RostTrevonr 

21 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, W. 6. 


ruption, of life 


not purpose.—I 


LIAMILTON. 


PAROCHIAL CHURCH COUNCILS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Now that Easter Vestries are almost due, I should like 
once more to plead, if you will spare me the necessary space, 
that the great silent majority of the laity loyal to their National 
Chureh ought to be remembered who strongly resent the 
effort that has been made (through Qualification Paper) to 
hand over their spiritual inheritance to a newly invented 
** Denomination,” and to eall it the Church of England. If 
the nation at all realized that it is not handing over its respon- 
sibility to any representatives of the whole Lay Membership 
of the Church of England, conforming or non-conforming, 
but merely to a body elected under such un-English and 
unconstitutional conditions, it would surely wake up and 
amend the offending ‘* Voter's Qualification Form” before 
any more harm is done, and thus restore life and liberty to the 
Church that is being tied and bound in the name of * Life 
and Liberty.’ A few words to explain the effect of the said 
Voting Paper and I have done. 

Only those are rightly qualified to hold office in a Parochial 
Congregation or in a Parochial Church Council who have 
proved themselves to be devout and regular members of that 

This is common sense. 
Church and its endowments 


congregation. 


But the to the 


belong 
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parishioners, and no one who “ professes and calls himself a 
Christian” should be denied a parishioner’s franchise in the 
Election of the Officers or of Members of the Council. The 
ordinary healthy-minded British layman of all classes very 
properly resents a demand that he should put his name to any 
declaration about his personal habits as to whether, or where, 
or how often he attends religious services. 

He has a sincere respect for established order, both in 
Chureh and State, and wishes loyally to do his duty with 
regard to both, but nothing will ever reconcile him to the 
Qualification Paper he is now called upon to sign, inorder to 
obtain a vote. The opposition to it may seem to have died 
down, but it is deep, general and unchangeable, whether 
expressed or not, and everyone knows this except the ecclesi- 
astically-minded, who are (whether we allow it with a smile 
or a groan) undeniably a negligible quantity when our national 
characteristics are being considered.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. DaustINI CREMER. 

Compton Down, Winchester. 


PROHIBITION IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Srwcravor.| 
Sirx,—I have read in the Spectator of March 14th Mr. Lari- 
more’s letter about Mr. Julian Huxley's article on * American 
Prohibition.” Mr. Larimore does not say, as he might, that 
Prohibition here can be modified at any time by a simple 


act of Congress amending or repealing the Volstead Act 
which provides for enforcement of the 18th Amendment. 


It is the Volstead Act that defines as intoxicating any beverage 
that contains more than one half of one per cent. of alcohol. 
Congress has power—so says the Supreme Court—to define 
intoxicants as it will, and may permit a much higher pro- 
portion of alcohol in lawful drinks, whenever it sees fit. 
Tam, Sir, &e., EKpowarp SS, MArtin, 
178 East Gh Street, 


New York. 


TOLSTOY 
[To the 
Sir,— Ido not know whether Mr. Alan Porter meant the opening 
sentence of his review (Spectator, March 21s) seriously, or 
whether it was a joke ; either supposition involves a reflection 
Tam reluctant to make, but I hope no reader will believe for a 
moment that Tolstoy cut holes in his boots and put on silk 
smocks. He did neither. The statement is unfounded, and 
quite incredible to anyone who knew Tolstoy personally. The 
rest of the pseudo-biography given in Mr. Porter's article is 
only a little less remote from the facts, and his misunderstand- 
ing of Tolstoy's character causes him to read into my book 
much that is not there, and to overlook the essential part of 
what is there. I venture to say this because, after translating 
What is Art? in collaboration with Tolstoy, T summarized his 
view of art as clearly as T could in two essays of which he 
wrote: “You have admirably and strongly expressed the 
fundamental thought of the book.” It is curious that Tolstoy 
wrote a book which, after discussing it with him, appeared to 
me extremely clear and logical ; that I should have summarized 
it in my own words and obtained his emphatic endorsement ; 
and that Mr. Porter should now tell us that in those articles of 
mine “the trend of his (my) apologetics is disastrous.” I 
incline to the belief that Tolstoy knew what he meant better 
than Mr. Porter does, especially as Mr. Porter gives what le 
thinks Tolstoy regarded as “the conditions essential to a 
work of art,” extracting it from an essay written in 1894, 
whereas Tolstoy expressly tells us that he did not sueeeed in 
formulating the matter to his own satisfaction till 1898. He 
then gave us the definition of art of which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says: “ This is the simple truth: the mioment it is uttered 
whoever is really conversant with art recognizes in it the voice 
of the master.” Tolstoy next proceeded to show the need of 
discriminating betweer the form of art (the perfection of which 
makes it contagious) and the subject matier of feeling, which is 
diffused to the benefit or the detriment of mankind. All this 
Mr. Porter quite ignores. 

Regarding sexual morality, I have looked up Chapter XVI. 
of What is Art?, in the nineteen pages of which Tolstoy 
fully explained what he considers to be * good and bad in 
subject matter,” and I find that he devotes just two lines to 


ON ART 


Wditor of the Spreravor.] 


——. 


have pre 


the topic Mr. Porter supposes to coccupied 
. a and 


obsessed him. 
It comes finally to this: that if Tolstoy did not mean wh 
he wrote and what he says he meant, then I am the arig * 
author of a singularly lucid and sane theory of art Or 
one has yet attempted to refute. The refutations have all : : 
based on allegations cither that Tolstoy meant what loa 
not say, or that 1 have expressed Tolstoy's m« aning ty 
The theory elucidated in my essays has never yet been attacked 
on its merits, and I do not think it will be found easy A 
refute._I am, Sir, &ce., AYLMER Mavpr 4 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford. a 


CHEAP TARIFFS FOR BETTING 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


NEWS 


Sir, —Cannot the system be altered by which we eNCOurage 
rather than discourage, the broadcasting of betting news? 
I understand it is distributed by the telegraph department of 
the Post Office at a tariff that is only a fraction of the Cost of 
the service. We are taxed to subsidize this service! I am, 
Sir, &e., W. EK. Br KERDIKE, 

Bryers Croft, Wilpshire, 

nr. Blackburn. 

[We have been greatly interested to discover that the firg 
letter which Mr. Bickerdike wrote to the Spectator—on the 
sensibility of the lower animals to pain—was published as 
long ago as February 26th, 1876. We wonder whether any 
of our readers can beat this record ?—Ep. Spectator.| ; 


SPRING AND AUTUMN CATS 

[To the Editor of the Srveravor.| 
Sirn,—According to Vice-Admiral Philip Dumas’ gardener, 
autumn kittens are slow, and spring ones quick, in catching 
mice. The latter remark does not agree with the following 
statement from an old number of Noles and Queries :— 
“In Wiltshire and Devonshire cats born in May are not 
valued, because it is believed they will catch no mice or 
rats, and will, on the contrary, * bring in snakes and sloy- 

worins.’ "I am, Sir, &e., 
15 The Village, Meads, Eastbourne. 


A, CAMERON Snore, 


POETRY 


REVERIE 


OrveEN I shall long to go 

Where the water buffalo 

Resting quiet stands beside 

Fresh sown rice fields wet and wide. 


There below the hill-side sleep 
Fields of water, banks that keep 
Blades of green that soon will spring 
Through the water glistening. 


Fields of green, no tenderer hue 
Ever lay beneath the blue, 

Till the stealing months will bring 
Colour of the oriole’s wing. 


Virgin forests, range on range 
Never with the seasons change, 
Only rice fields’ golden grain 
Comes and goes and springs again. 


In my dreams they come and go 
Quiet great black buffalo, 
Water-fields, rice crops that spring 
Through that water glistening. 


ELLA GUILLEMARD. 
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General Sir Horace 
97 


(John Murray, 25s. ) 


Years’ Service. 


caries of Forty-eight 
ee shart; ‘.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Men 
* Smith-Dorrten, ‘C.B., 


ge Horace SMirH-DORRIEN'S memoirs fall naturally into 
shee parts. The first is one of those \ ivid stories of endeavour 
in many lands such as only arise from British soldiers of that 
jventurous Victorian era in which the British Empire was, 
ike the Roman, almost continuously engaged in small wars. 
\ the age of twenty “an unwarrantable piece of check” 
pees smith-Dorrien to South Africa, in 1878, Lord 
Chelmsford was engaged in an unfortunate campaign against 
the Zulus, and within a few months of landing at Durban he 
the of Isandhlwana. The story 


where, 


involyed in disaster 


was : : 
he tells of that affair differs materially from the popular 
aecounts,and his own modestly-told part in it was sufliciently 


filled with thrills to satisfy most men for a lifetime. His 
escape through the encircling mass of Zulus began with a 
ride alone through a body of some 4,000 warriors armed with 
assegais, and he attributes his safety to the fact that the 


Zulus took him for a civilian, not worth the slaying, because 











he wore a blue coat, whereas most of our men wore red. 
Surrou! again on the Buffalo, which was in flood, he 
escaped once more by swimming the river, and on reaching 
the further bank was saved a third time by his prowess as 
runner. for he outdistanced his pursuers, no mean feat, as 
anvone who has seen a Zulu move across country can testify. 

In INS Smith-Dorrien went to Eeypt with the second baita- 
lion of his beloved regiment, the Sherwood Foresters, to take 
part in the camnpaign against Arabi, and there he raised 
what, if Peterborough’s expedient in Spain be excepted, 


W British 
expedition. This earned him the favour of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
British Sirdar called him to be one of 


s the first body of mounted infantry to take part ina 
nd in IS84 the first 
et band engaged in creating the Keyptian Army. 


selec 


that 
With that army he was engaged for three vears in the attempt 


to relieve Gordon, the operations about Suakin and in the 
battle of Ginnies in which Lord Grenfell gave the Mahdi 
his first serious check after the fall of Khartum. So in 


1887 Smith-Dorrien went to the Staff College with unusual 
experience for a young man, and there began a period of 
ten years of keen professional study and cqually keen enjoy- 
ment of sport at home and in India. In the summer of 1897 
the rejoicings over Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee were 
mildly disturbed by the news of a serious rising on the North- 
West frontier of India, and there followed the Tirah campaign, 
the most serious military enterprise India had undertaken 
Mutiny. Smith-Dorrien went into ‘Tirah as a 
maior in the second battalion of the Sherwood Foresters and 
there quickly made himself known for the skill and enterprise 


since the 


with which he tackled the difficulties of mountain warfare 
against those natural warriors, the Afridis, of whom he has 


many a story to tell. 
In 1898, at the ave of forty, he was still a major, though he 
d 


she began to smile 





tken part in five campaigns, so that till then Fortune 
ecu particularly kind. But at last 

d certainly left nothing undone to deserve her 
the of 


vear WKitchener 





en oT who 
favours. The Tirah eampaign brenught 
eut { | l the same 


HCL iit orn 
Sudanese battalion which he led at 


him brevet 


i in 1898, and in 
ommand of a 


the battle of Omadurman, so earning another step in rank. The 


following autumn he took the first battalion of his regiment to 
South Afvien, and was almest at once given command of a 
brigade by Lord Roberts. That brigade he led against Cronije’s 
Laer t Paardeburg, and it w his attack which precipitated 





ider,so that it fell happily on the anniversary 


He ocr surre 





The Boer War, which destroved many reputations, 
made Smith-Dorrien’s name as a gallant, enterprising and 
determined lender and a skilled tactician, and in February, 
100, he was made major-general, having in less than two vears 
Jumped to that rank from the position of major in a line 
Teciment. 

Such then in brief is the story, full of incident, told with 


of an English gentleman, which fills the first 


th Thlarete ty 
two hundred and ninety pages of this book. The second 
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is the tale of a man who had won his spurs and been called 
to of responsibility. As Adjutant-General in 
India he was defending the honour and reputation of the 
soldiers in that country, and his task was no light one, for 
Lord Curzon had, by persistently taking the side of the 
natives, who were by no means always in the right, deeply 
affronted the Army. Want of tact on the one side and a 
tendency sometimes to exaggerate grievances on the other 
produced a very strained situation, and the strain was not 
lightened when the Viceroy did not conceal his opinion of 
the military mind and intervened in matters which were 
But these were, in effect, but 


positi ns 





not strictly within his province. 
preliminary skirmishes to the pitched battle fought between 
Kxitchener and Curzon over the reorganization of the military 
command in India, and Sir Horace makes it abundantly 
clear how impossible the old system had become and why 
Kitchener worsted the great proconsul. 

Deeply interesting as all this is, it is to the third part 
of this book that the public will turn with the greatest 
eagerness, for there Sir Horace enters the arena of history, 
and to its pages he makes an important contribution. It 
may be safely assumed that as time goes by the great drama 
of the opening months of the War will be studied with ever- 
growing interest. Lord French’s very inaccurate “1914” 
has been freely used in France to the disparagement of the 
part played by our Expeditionary Force in the early days of 
the War, and it is therefore of real importance to have an 
authoritative description from its commander of the corps 
which bore the brunt of the fighting from Mons to Ypres. 
The accuracy of Sir Horace’s story is supported in all the 
raain particulars by the official history, and he has succeeded 
in the difficult feat of telling it without a word of disparage- 
ment of a chief whose criticisms of himself were, to put it 
mildiy, adverse. It is now accepted by all students of the War 
that Sir Horace’s decision to fight at Le Cateau was not only 
tight but that it saved the left flank of the Allied line 
enabled our litthe Army to escape without further molestation 
the Commander-in-Chief himsclt 


and 


from a position which 
regarded as desperate. 
Reading between the lines of the story her 
evident that G.ILQ. on the evening of the first day of the 
Battle of Mons were stunned by the simuitanecous discovery 
of the unexpected strength of Von Kluck’s Army and of the 
fact that they had been left in the lurch by the French Fifth 
Army on our right. From that blow it took them 
some time to recover, and until they did the two corps com- 
manders, Smith-Derrien and were left to get them- 
selves out of the mess as best they could. Sir Henry Wilson’s 
words on the telephone to Smith-Dorrien on the morning of 
the Battle of Le Cateau—** Yours is the first cheerful voice 
I have heard for three days ”’—is evidence of the gloom at 
headquarters. Fortunately for us, Smith-Dorrien kept his 
head, and his * Very well, gentlemen, we will fight ~ will go 
down as one of the fine decisions in our military history. 
The difficulties .between Smith-Dorrien and his chief are 
traceable to the way in which the former was appointed. 
When General Grierson died on the way to our place of 
concentration behind Maubeuge, Kitchener chose Smith- 
Dorrien, whom he had known and valued in Egypt, South 


viven, it is 


double 


Haig, 





Africa and India, to succeed him. Sir John French had 
meanwhile wired for Plumer. ‘That kitchener was within 
his rights is certain, for it has lone been the custom for the 


Governinent of the day to reserve to itself both appoint- 


ment and withdrawal from the high military commands in 
peace and war. Mr. Lloyd George in 1918 recalled General 
Gough without consulting Haig. But the result was, as Sir 
Horace says, that * the Second Corps could do nothing right.” 
fo relieve a situation which had become impossible he wa 


$ 
who served under him in the Second 


brought home, but those 
Corps will not forget their chicf, and history will support 
their judgment. 
I. Maurice. 
The SrPrCTATOR she wid Le on Se I al all Railway RBoolkstalls 
and at most newsagents, and, ea epl jor a jeu isolated and 
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THE 


FOURTH COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR A 


NEW NURSERY RHYME, 





Acar there are no restrictions upon length or form: but 
again we ask to be mercifully treated. 


to us in the last competition, and we thank them all. We 


Competitors were kind 
should issue a warning that limericks will not be accepted as 
Political parables will pass if they are 
disguised. = Nonsense highly 
eligible. Fabulous animels, or domestic animals in fabulous 
circumstances, make exccllent subjects for mursery rhymes. 
In judging the competition it will always be borne in mind 
that a true nursery rhyme, somehow or other, by sense, by 
r by rhythin, is capable of delighting children. 


nursery Thymes. 


sulliciently well verses are 


imagery, o 


ry . 
. 
4 


affered a prize of &5 fer an Epitaph in Advance 
Jack Hobbs, or Professor Albert Einstein. 


REPORT ON THIRD COMPETITION 
The Editor 
upon Henry Ford, 


of the best entries in last week's issue, and 
eratulate the authors. 
in the week, and we print a selection from 


We printed 


we thank and co A few good epitaphs 





came to us later 


these and from the entries which we have not before had space 
to quote. 





Fleury Ford, 
** Are iy cars plying ? 
And does the business thrive ? 
Sid do the old thimes jingh 
As when I wes alive 7° 


“Yes, Ford, the business prospers, 


Lhouch now you must contrive 
To ride your own contr: iptions. 
Drive on, Henry, drive !?” 
O. A. RAYFIELD. 
Dar hua. Viator 
s Edna nium vn quirns 
Circ Dp 
5 ae 
oat noved the world: 1 a" 
H. B. R 
/ bioht 
ifol re ead, but with his few peers wie 
‘thy Elysian willow tn Elwsian tield 
( NAR, 
~~ p to J ish Hh vho strove in iit 
' bye } 0 roash home agam 
H. A. Su m 
\ at t | 1 who learned 
Vo take serenely fortune tau or il, 
He. when tl reater ended, soled and turned 
Powards tl flick Povilion with good will. 
Cc. &. E. 
1 i f 
“ FI hy 1 | > i rpri ng a to 
Wh f ing, silenced Newton. 
N. Cocni.n 
Wich * ath truth | nunc was stored, 
Which some disputed, and the rest ignored ; 
Now has at (hostein come into his own, 
Wie jee is infinite, and time unknown, 
The world he tried to texch has duly paid him 
With th IX feet Of space where time has laid him.” 


Jocetyn C. Lea, 


hs on Hobbs have been the most kindly, those 


scantiest. As we anticipated, the competi- 


The e 





on Einstein the 
tion was not difficult to judge. Among the competitors whose 
entries we have not printed we thank especially Mr. G. M. 
MeCulloch, Mr. W. TL. Marshall, * W. Help.” Nir. D. B. Buck- 
Key, * Sap.” W. J., °° Equator,” A. A. le M. S., Sir Wim. Perry 
Mr. Arnold Mekerrow, Mr. Gerard Fiennes, Mr. P. Re. Li ind. 
Mrs. L. i. Nott. But the tssue has only been in doubt 
between Mr. Thomas Thorneley and ™ 
was rather gravely in doubt, for each of them contributed two 
epitaphs worthy of (e+ prize. After some hesitation, the prize 


Luscus “ : apd there it 


you now vrow too wild, 
5 


$$$. 


for no reason except that We py 
. ate 
Will he please send us his addres 


goes firally to * Luscus,” 
ticularly like his epitaph. 


JACK HOBBS. 


‘*Here lyes Jack Hobbs, not bowl'd nor stump'd nor 
But, like the rest, with Death unfairly matcht : 
Dread King, to whom th’ unconquered Spirit yields, 
Grant him new Triumphs in th’ Ely siin Fields : 

Or, if such Lawrels grow not in that Place 

Where other Gamesters other Games imbrace, } 
Let him converse with Nyren @nd with Grace, ) 
And joyn, 2mong the brightest of ’em all, 

The Constellation of the Bat and Bali.”’ 


Catcht, 


Luscus, 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All entries must be received on or before Frid vy, May Ist, 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as the ¥ Wish, but 
oa h entry must be acc ompanie “d by one of the « upons to be found 
on page 602 of this issue. : 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every « 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript: 


4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for y 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitor 


5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuserip, 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Speetgtor 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. : 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


Mr. Francis Bickitey’s An English Lelier Book (Guy Ch 
man) is drawn from the papers of the Royal Historical Ma 





scripts Commission, and most of the letters are little ‘ace 
It is an excellent book for casual reading — the s« 
varied that everyone is bound to tind something to delight hin 
There is the Queen of Bohemia writing to Sir [larry Vane, for 
* ELonest Harry ’ 


lections are « 


example, and beginning her letter, 


There is John Russell writing to Lady Frances Rich to confess 
‘i cannot sleep but with a great deal of disturbanee, 
n. ti do n 


Frances Ri 


his love : 
I have not the same advantage of air as other me 
much breathe as sigh.” And there is Lady 

writing back as wickedly and crucily as can be: “ Tam 
sorry vou have entertained an affection which proves so 
troublesome to vou and hope you will not wonder if L take car 


to preserve mysclf fron 1 passion which has done vou s 
j vsclf from tt tsi hich | 

It is half relieving, half alarming to lear 
There is Viscount 


Irwin writing to his wile in the most irresponsible spelling : 


much mischiet” 
that the courtship ended in) marriage. 


* My prety Dear penny, IT wonder whate deversion you 
Baraby among my old ants who are as rnannoleolly 
hier is no news in toune but of a woman house husband ! 
the other day. She beede the hody of the sherriffe at } 
vu coffing aftur he was cut doune and carted him about tl 


several taverns and perticulerly to Lockets wher she cald 

siacke and drunk to him and kis him and eried her Hary was hang 
and what a sad thing it was to have her dear Hary hangd and ¢ 
dele of such stuff, and the justes of peace was forst to tale the 
from her and bary it. 

Ilis son could do better than that even as a schoolboy: “I 
um very wery well,” he writes, “and think Eaton very easy 
schol. cannot offend without they be meare 
rakes indeed.” 


Tam shure one 
* 7 a * 


A book of similar interest is True Dialogues of the Dead, and 
Bickley and published by 
These dialogues are historical conversa- 


this book, too, is compiled by Mr. 
Mr. Gay Chapman, 
tions as poignant and illuminating as any imaginary 
conversation. We have “The End and Fall of Pride and 
Arroganey ~~ the Cardinal Wolsey to his suite 
on the day of his death. Lady Jane Grey, a child of 
thirteen, Plato to Ascham. 


Hforace Walpole has a quarrel with Hogarth, which ends as 


words of 
Roger 


confesses her joy in 


follows : 





* Hogarth. ‘I think it is owing to the good sense of the 
English, that they have not painted better. 
* Walpole. My dear Mr. Hogarth, | must take my leave of you, 


? 


There are a dozen more conversations : they were all set down 


rr 


~ 


4 tr tee 


re Dar. 
Ndr. ss} 


Catche, 


Se 


Cus, 
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or repeated to the writers, by those who took part in or 


listened to them. ‘ Z 

In 1831 Robert Southey took under his patronage the poems 
of John Jones, an old family butler. There was not much to be 
said for the verses themselves, and it was Southey’s kindliness 
that made him see merit in them. But Southey bolstered them 
up with an ¢ xeellent and erudite introduction upon Uneducated 
Poets. Waterman; Stephen 
Duck. the Thresher; James Woodhouse, the Cobbler; and Ann 
All of 
them had some store of poetic ability, but John Taylor is by 
far the most important. He earned his living by ferrying 
le across the Thames: but he was an Elizabethan and 


The accounts of Taylor, the 


Yearsley, the Milk-woman, have never been bettered. 


woop 
oe la by nature, and he gained money by setting out 
on dangerous voyages for a wagcr: as when he rowed down 
the Thames in a paper boat with two stock-fish tied to canes 
foroars. He was a prolific writer of news-pamphilets in verse ; 
and here and there in his works we come across very fresh and 
attractive descriptions of nature. Southey’s book is now re- 
printed by Mr. Humphrey Milford. 

* . * “ 

Adventures by Sea, from Art of Old Times (* The Studio“) 
is a book of over a hundred plates of ships, storms, pirates, 
execllently 


maps, and such things, well reproduced and 
H 


selected. Mr. Basil Lubbock writes a very lively introduction 
and Mr. John Maseficld has contributed three new sonnets to the 


yolume. 


BIALILIX 


Poems from the Hebrew of Chaim Nachmen Bialik. [Edited 
by L. V. Snown 10 D’Arblay Street, London, 
W. il os. net.) 





Brantk was born in 1872, in a village of South Russia, one 
ff a despised and persecuted people. He grew up to the 
dreary life of the eastern Ghetto. a life 
hope. The lone 


spirit wa 


without courage or 
Jews had bee oppressed that their 


n so 
s crushed : the only heroism thes acknowledged was 


in long-suffering and silent grief. And at first Bialik could 
The elories of Israel were 
bitter 


wanderers staff, nor the 


niv find words for lamentations. 
er. “ My father is Black 
mother: but it is not the 
wallet I fear: for seven 
than these is life itself. the life that 
dianee. the life of a 
vou, Life that 


consolation was there, for young and old, but to 


Poverty, Kxile is mv 
beggars 
times more cruel, more terrible 
knows no hope, no 
fettered to its chain. 
What 


‘lose their 


hunery dow, 


; nee 
upon knows no hope! 


pain the study of the Law 
Art tho n love, deat child, with pain and grit {? 
Uni | ve « hou know thy state 7 
Unhapp Wi hap Who can prov 
| it man was | n »>comilort On what plea 
is he to quar with his wretched corner 
Wi he |} iimar-re 
The Torah, w nel shini: Hl ilhunes 
Vr} dark, dt ions she has ever sought. 
( Is hand fron it the darkness took and gave her, 


\ heritage of light, from age to age. 
ps, r children ; there 
‘ d by stealth, until from out the caves 
Came guides to light our path and from the roofs 
; ed sage this, because the Torah 

Is fathormed only by a life of grief.” 
Sach were the poems of Bialik throughout the * No-time,” 
those vears which were featureless and left no history to 
the future. 

But towards the end of the nineteenth century a new 
Before, it 
had been counted a blasphemy against theiy sorrow to take 
delight Manhood 
and physical strength were thought fit objects for ridicule. 
But now Bialik revolted from the aridity and meanness of 
the old life. Ile took delight in the free air and in strong 
bodies. Ie And 
SsOTTOW came Jews at 
Easter, 1903. 
shame. it was indignation 
hidden th 
their children outraged and murdered : * they ran like mice, 
they hid themselves like bed-bugs, and died the death of 
dogs wherever found.’ Bialik lashed his own people with 


Vigour showed itself amone the vounger Jews 


in hayfields or orchards, winds or rain. 


awoke to the worship of beauty. when 


again, with the great massacre of 


there was mingled with it indignation and 


against. the Jews. They had 


mselves in cellars, they had impotently watched 


his fiercest anger. He pictures them weakly weeping and 
praying to God, pale with cowardice, surrounded with corpses 
and moved only to feeble complaints. le pictures them 
begging compensation or alms for a violated daughter or a 
son torn in pieces : 


“Go, tramping pedlars, seek the field of victi 





And dig white bones from out yvour new-made vraves 

And fill your baskets, every one his basket 

Go out into the world and drag them with you 

From town to town, wl r there’s ay irket, 

And spread them out before the stranger's wi Wey 

And sing hoa: begear-songs and «sk for pi 

And beg your way and trad heretofore 

In flesh and blood, ve Own « « 

Now flee, O son of man, for ever flee, 

And hide thee in the « t. and mad ! 

There rend thy soul into a thou nd pl 

And fling thy h t to all wild dogs tor food ! 

The burning stor hall hiss beneath thy te. 

And storray wind 1] p thy « ! 
From this poem, ~~ The ¢ ity of S'aug iter.” pew tdeals wove Lorn. 
As Mr. Vladimir Jabotinsky says, in bis admirable introduction 
to this selection I 


the seli-defence organizution which 
sprang up everywhere in Russia to mect the new pogrom- 
wave two vears later, the yeomanry move nent in Valestine, 
even the Jewish Legion which fought for the 

1918— they are all Bialik 


Bialik’s anger been. and so creat his hope, that he lost all 


children.” But “ creat had 


heart to see that still the old 
was still the old crattine 


spirit pe rsisted, to see that there 
sand squalor. Ife spent the blood of 
his heart. and was he rewarded by a small improvement here 


and there, an enthusiasm ong the few? “ T have failed,” 
he said, “ but the guilt is not mine-—my hammer has found 


no anvil and miy axe has fallen upon a decayed trunk. Well, 


I submit to fate: IT shail eathei my implements in my belt 
and go as T eame —a dav labourer who has not even earned 
his hire. Woods shall ! in friends and th valleys Lii' 
home: and you you are bul rust and rot, and the tempest 
ot to-morrow shall seatter vou like dust ‘ 

For twelve vears now he has beea silent. Two vears ago 


his fifticth birihday was celebrated bv Jews 
of the world. but he refused to be 


[fam not a poet nora prophet,” he wrote; * Dam a hewer 


The translations in Mr. S nan cleetion ai imusuall 
eood,. N M i! l then i Will Cs unc ye tics s cul 
but the fire and the hurry of Bialik’s verscos ere exccllentl 
preserved. Ot the four translators Miss [Hel i Frank ts 
th hap ies ind th Vers I heave quot Lau in | t raion. 
It is hard, always. to translate Ivrieal ver d we can i ' 
hope to gain trom a translation exactiv t tone and felicity 
of an original: but Bialil li this advantays he writes 
with purity and simplici and even his Iwries are small and 


passionate narrat 
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WHIBLEY AND LORD JOHN 


MANNERS 


Lord John Manners and his Friends. Py 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. (Blackwood. 


MR. 


Charles Whibley. 
30s. ) 


Mr. Wuinitey is so good a writer that prepossessions not 
perhaps admirable in themselves give his work a special 
value for this generation which lacks feeling for the traditional. 
This new book of his is the study of a man who pushed tra- 
ditionalism to the verge of the fantastic, and even had the 
wnisfortune to burlesque his own ideal :— 
* Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die 
But leave us still our old Nobility.” 

It was no small achievement to make one feel that the writer 
of this unhappy couplet was (even when he wrote it as a very 
young man) sensible, modest, able and a very lovable gentle- 
man. That is what Mr. Whibley has done with a reader whose 
sympathies were enlisted against nearly every cause that Lord 
John Manners upheld. 

Not all, however. Lord John had a way of standing up 

for the weaker side that was refreshing—for Denmark against 
Prussia in 1864, for France in 1871, when he was the only man 
found to support Dilke, of all people, in insisting that it was 
unfair to our ally in the Crimea that the Black Sea Conference 
should go on without a French representative : Paris being then 
beleaguered. And upon the question of child labour and 
hours of work in factories he stood with Lord Shaftesbury, 
and held the views that are expressed in Sybil. The first 
volume indeed of this book has singular interest for those who 
value Disracli’s novels. In the really Early- Victorian period — 
not in that of Trollope—young men did actually write to 
each other with the Byronic emphasis, and the passionate 
protestation of esteem which one finds in Tancred or Coningsby — 
but, of course, without the clusive suggestion of irony which 
haunts those enchanting works. The best pages in this book are 
those that deseribe G.S. Smythe, who it seems was the modei 
Or, if there are better pages, they deal with 
Lord George Bentinck —a very different man from any of the 
Young Englanders. Mr. Whibley tells us plainly that the 
Crimean War had net much reality for Lord John ; nor, so 
far as this book shows, had the Irish famine. Lord George 
Jemtinek realised the famine and advocated real means for 
dealing with it; and had he been alive in Crimean times, it is 
searcely believable that administration would have been the 
nerveless thing it was. 

It is not Mr. Whibley’s fault if he has failed to make Lord 
John a vivid personage. Unfair presentation could have 
produced a good caricature ; the truth shows us something 
2 little too blameless ; a born subaltern, conscious of his own 
limitations, clear-sighted, yet lacking that vision which is a 
compelling impulse. Ife had many generosities of mind, yet 
combined with that odd twist which made it seem natural to 
him that he, Disraeli’s close friend, should fight an clection 
to defend the exclusion of Jews from Parliament. Mr. 
Whibley points out justly that Lord John’s objection was not 
to the race, but to the creed, and that Disracli was not a 
Hebrew by religion. Still — 

It would be pleasant, i! 
this work. or any other by the same author, a series of passages 
illustrating Mr. Whibley’s own political faith. No fecling 
heart but sorry for mind living and 
working in such an age. Jt is permissible to hope that, 
birth or 


jor ( ‘onings!} VE 


space permitted, to extract from 


must be such a 
he may vet find himself? 
there 


no one cntertains 


whether by re- otherwise 
finality, 


even the 


better suited with a State where is absolute 


under a strong ruler, and where 
! 


pe sii 


lity of reform. 


PIONEERS AND VISITORS 


Tike Arctic Forests. Py Micheel Meson, Hodder snd 
Stouchto 20s. 
North of 53. by Ellen S. Plount. (Humphreys and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
Armosr any travel book readable, and some few are very 
vood. The Arctic Foi is arnong the best. Et tells us about 
the Indians and about the white men in Yukon and Alaska. 
It tells aboutethe resources and the fauna and flora of the 
fountry, and, in eddition, there arc 120 photographs and two 


‘Phe wulhor is un adyenturous young English- 


very good maps. 


ee 


—es 


man who found his way into the Alaskan Arctic in ¢] 
of 1920, and for two years lived the life of the very few who 
make their home in the Northern wilderness, Tfe W rites well 
and has succeeded in conveying to us an atmosphere 
sega. 

Mr. Mason holds the opinion that the Arctic Forests are the 
most delectable parts of the globe. The air is so wonderful 
that any strong man should be able to run fifty miles in a day 
and in the summer the sun shines all night. ** I shall probably 
be accused of lunacy by nine-tenths of the people who read 
this,” concludes Mr. Mason, after prophesying that there will 
yet be a white man’s empire in the Arctic Circle. © But let 
me put forward one suggestion : if the Arctic Forests were the 
damnable Gehenna that they are popularly imagined to be 
would not we who have lived there be the first to denounce 
them? But we all sing the same song of praise and no one 
ever believes us.” 

A book such as The Arctic Forests is, quite apart from its 
intrinsic interest, well worth reading, becatse it is an expression 
of a growing tradition of which we have not yet found time to 
be fully conscious —the heroie tradition of modern man in new 
continents performing pioneer work and settling down under 
the auspices of spring-fresh penates. A subsequent age may 
bring this new spirit in line with the heroics of Elizabethan 
times. America is far more conscious of this tradition. A 
film such as The Covered Wagon is a conscious attempt to 
provide Americans with heroics of their own. Perhaps, after 
all, the Industrial Revolution will not be the only key-note of 
this age sounded by the historians of the future. 

North of 583 is a book of a very different kind. Mrs. Blount 
is one of those travellers who steam up the Yukon river in 
summer. 
Cleveland ” at whose * beautiful house” Mrs. Blount subse- 


i¢ Summer 


and a 


In the same ship there is a ** very nice couple from 


quently stays. ‘Phe voyage is made more memorable by tl 
pleasant conversation of a young engineer and by the atten- 
But Mrs. Blount undoubtedly 


when she spends two niviits in 


tions of a capable stewardess. 
displays enterprise and courage 
an Eskimo village and then returns home only to burst in on 
some young men in “a building which looked rather more 
*J am from 

frizhtfully 


with the words: 


Im 


comfortable than the others ” 
England. Can you give me some tea? 
hungry.” 


THE LADY JULIAN 


The Lady Julian: a Psychological Study. By R. H. Thouless 

(S.P.CLK. 4s. 6d.) 
Tue Lady Julian lived in a tiny cell built up against the 
church in Norwich. She had no part in the outside world ; 
her only opening onto it was a small window in the wall of 
her cell through which puzzled peasants would ask religious 
guidance. It would seem probable that she knew none of 
the problems that come from earthly ties, from possessions 
or personal relationships. Perhaps she had never heard of 
Wvelif who saw the church as a barrier between himself 
and his God, and was fighting its greed and superstition at 
the very time that she was seeing visions which were to raise 
her mind above heeding or resisting anything more tangible 
than the weakness of her own spirit. 

bove all things, Julian had desired three gifts : 

“The first was mind of God’s passion; the se 
sickness in youth, at thirty years of age; the third 
of God's gift. three wounds . of very contrition . . . 
of Kind compession . . . of stedfast longing towards Cod.’ 

At thirty and a half she fell very il and while suffering 
very greatly she fixed her eyes on the crucifix and suddenly 


ond was b 


was to have 


Suw ° 

“Phe red blood trickle down from under the Garland, hot nd 
freshly and plenteously . . . at one time | saw hali the fi 
beginning at the ear overgone with dry blood tiil it covered the 
mid face end then the other half covered on the same wise.” 


She hed many * bodily shewings ” of this kind, vivid and 


terrible so Uhat she seemed herself to suffer the full pain of 


whit she saw, and another time the Fiend set on her throat, 
“putting | is visage full near my face . . . the colour wa 
red | the ttilestone when it is new burnt. His hair was rec! : 
rust elioped im front with full locks hanging on the ternples. H 
erinned om ymy face shewing white teeth... .” 


Then the acteal visions ceased and she became aware, not 
less vividly, that Christ spoke to her saying : 


“J it am that is highest, 1 it am that thou lovest, I it am that 








* Vision, 
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thou enjoyest, lit am that thou servest, I it am that thou longest 
for 1 it am that thou desirest, I it am that thou meanest, | it 
om that is all. I it am that the Holy Church preacheth and 
teacheth thee, I it am that shewed Me to thee.” 


Then she began to wonder * What is sin? For I saw truly 
that God doeth all-thing, be it never so little.” 

This problem was a great trouble to her; there seemed no 
solution in the teaching of the Church and no answer in the 
« chewings.” Then finally she was shown a vision which 
seemed to answer her question though she did not fully 
understand the answer for many years after. She saw a 
Lord and his Servant : 

“The Lord full lovingly and sweetly sendeth his Servant to a 
certain place to do his will. The Servant not only goeth but 
euddenly he starteth and runneth in great haste to do his Lord's 
will. Anon he faileth into a slade and taketh full hurt. And then 
he moaneth and groancth and wuileth and struggleth but he 
neither may rise nor help himself . . . and he could not turn 
his face to look upon his loving Lord which was to him full near. 

. . Then saith this courteous Lord Lo, lo my loved 
Servant, what harm and distress he hath taken in my service for 
my love—yea, and for his goodwill. Is it not fitting that I award 
him for his affright and all his woe ? And not only this, but falleth 
jit not to me to give a gift that shall be better to him than his own 
wholeness should have been.” 

This book is only, as the author insists, a signpost to Julian's 
own writings, and it is as a commentary and a kind of mental 
glossary to the many extracts it gives that it is most useful- 
Tne author has no intention of putting Julian the mystic 
in her place with breezy references to auto-suggestion, and 
the “ psychological’ part of the book is quite acceptable. 
It is simply much less interesting and stimulating than Julian 


herself. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
SAAR BASIN 


A Danger Spot in Europe and its Government by the League 
of Nations. By Sir Robert Donald, G.B.E., LL.D. (L. 
Parsons. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE 


Asout eighteen months ago we reviewed a book, The Saar 
Question, written by Mr. Sidney Osborne. We agreed with most 
of the views expressed and only regretted that it seemed to 
Now appears a small, concise volume 
on the same subject by Sir Robert Donald, due to a visit 
paid to the Saar Basin as Special Correspondent of the Times, 
in whose columns some of the matter has appeared. Sir 
Robert gives to his book the title of A Danger Spot in Europe. 
Mr. Osborne’s sub-title was The Disease Spot in Europe. 
These words indicate the similarity and the difference. Sir 
Robert gives us a cool and sober warning compared with Mr. 
Osborne's feverish ery. But they both start from the same 
origins and unfortunately both are right in their main state- 
ments and deductions. France expected to annex the Saar 
Basin after the War. President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
foiled that plan and the Treaty of Versailles made other pro- 
But the French with their dogged, logical determina. 
ton proceeded to act as though annexation was only postponed, 
and in the meantime a cultural and above all an economic 
* Frenchification need not and must not be delayed. These 
efforts have gone on steadily and there is no justification for 
them outside the mines of which Germany was under the 
rreaty deprived as a well-deserved penalty. The territory 
is governed from Paris: it ought to be governed under the 
League of Nations from Geneva. The Governing Commission 
makes its reports correctly to Geneva and reecives instructions 3 
it reports the next time that it has been impossible to carry 
out fully the instructions. The Constitution annexed to 
Articles 45-—48 of the Treaty was drawn up by three very able 
hut amateur constitution-builders. The British representa- 
tive at any rate was the most careful and conscientious of men, 
Phe French coach and four is driven through it quite steadily, 
We agree with Sir Robert that the present 
things must not continue. We know some of the 
We have been content not to press the League 
A sacrifice of abstract justice 


overstate a good case. 
£ 


clause by clause. 
state of 
difliculties. 
to assert itself too readily. 
cannot be lightly condoned, but if we were convinced that the 
League might receive in its experimental stages a damaging 
rebuff through the wrong intentions of some and the lack of 
faith in ideals among others, we would accept a slow advance 


towards perfection. In 1923 the Council gravely rebuked 
France in these matters of the government of the Saar Basin, 
on the acceptance by the President of the Commission of 
orders from Paris instead of from Geneva, on the retention of 
the French troops, and the delay in forming the local gendar- 
merie. ‘There has not been the improvement that we expected. 
The Treaty of Versailles, to keep which we are all equally 
bounden with the Germans, is not being cerried out in intention 
Danger is brewing as the result, and we 
has been warned. It must 
Sir Robert writes of 


nor in the letter. 
are warned, The 
stir itself and assert its authority now. 
the dangers that he sees to Europe ; we would point to another 
danger. We all hope to see Germany represented in the 
Council of the League before the end of this year. If France 
and Germany meet there on the body responsible for the 
government of the Basin while Germany still has just and 
serious cause for complaint, there lie the seeds of the gravest 


League, too, 


trouble within the League. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Nineteenth 


A very varied and interesting number of the 
Century opens with an article on “ President Ebert and 
Hjalman Branting,” by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It is a 


somewhat confused attempt to sketch the characters of 
the two men—and to treat them as typical of two phases 
of Socialism while at the same time showing that some unifying 
principle underlay their creeds and their characters. Of 
Ebert coming of working men we read, ** He was rectitude 
vithout imagination, friendship without enthusiasm, principle 
without flair impetus.” Branting 
is deseribed as an * who 
himself 

exterior 


strength without 
intellectual, shy 
with confusion,’ but 
and clumsy was penetrated, he was found to 
be “embracing, warm and helpful.’ The intellect of the 
one and the experiences of the other, brought them, we are 
i.c., to that sort of Socialism which 


and 
and awkward, 


introduced when his shy 


told, to the same creed 
desires to bring about Reform in its most far reaching sense, 
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by constitutional methods only. ‘The Danish Solution of the 
Poor Relief Problem,” by Miss Edith Sellars, is an article 
gull of practical suggestions for the reform of our poor law- 
In Denmark the Workhouse is a kind of ideal prison in which 
men live a healthy life and learn a trade, the Poorhouse, onthe 
other hand, is a perfectly managed Alms House in which the old 
and deserving poor are given all that Danish hearts would 
seem to desire. 
out-relief are practically Bondsmen at large. Paid by the 
municipality, they are its slaves. The whole thing works 
splendidly—in Denmark. Mr.L. F. Easterbrook in discussing 
the possibility of ** Reviving Village Life,” urges the necessity 
of beginning with the children. It must be done, if it ts to 
be done at all, through the schools. Teachers should be 
made to specialize for urban or for country work. Country 
children demand “ ocular rather than oral demonstration,” 
and should be practically taught as much outdoor work 
as possible and made responsible, under supervision, for the 
care of animals. 





The first and perhaps the best worth reading of the articles 
in the April Contemporary is by Mr. Uarold Spender, ** Will the 
Empire Hold Together?” ‘ Allour great Dominions at the 
moment are passing through a grave phase of unrest” in 
regard to “their relationship towards the Imperial centre. 
It is not, I think, in any sense a phase of disloyalty.” They 
do not want to leave us but * They do not like being subject 
to the control of a Department called * The Colonial Office.’ 
A great deal of tact is necessary in the government of cChese 
* young proud peoples.”? In London we must not address 
as “colonies” countries that are now treated by the rest 
of the world as fully developed States. We should, Mr. 
Spender thinks, * create a Dominion Secretariat ” attached 
to the Foreign Office : giving to the Dominion Commissioners 
the status of Ministers. The offer itself would produce a 
profound effect upon Dominions. In * The Problem 
of the Slums,” by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., we have a very 
good summary of the difficultics of the Housing Question, 
but no help towards its solution. 

The National Review contains a most provocative article by 
Prof. Alvord (an American) upon **'Che Anglo-American Myth. 
The writer that the half of the American 
nation has no Tradition of English Affinities, and the great 
majority harbour avowed hostility.“ Puritanism fertilised 
by and stimulated by Irish Catholicism is 
his description of * Modern Americanism,” and as such it is, 
he thinks, inimical to the parent country. Colonel J. F.C. 
Fuller writes a charming article * The Canadians.” 
Like Mr. Harold Spender he stresses the absolute 
of courtesy towards our great Dominion 
to be treated as a child to be * scen and not heard.” 

In the Forinightly Review Mr. Launeclot Lawton discusses 
the report of the Trade Union Delegation on Soviet Russia. 
He controverts the Delegation’s verdict that the dictatorship 
has justified itself, believing in fact that the 
is so fundamentally unsound that it is ineapable of producir 
economic results that will benefit anyone.” At the same 
time himself convinced that “the Bolshevik 
Government, had they the means at their disposal, would do 
more for the workers and peasants than any other system 
of Government possible in Russia.” These two conclusions 
he has arrived at after a long stay in Russia. ** Macdara”’ 
writes hopefully of present conditions in Ireland, cailing 
his article “ Irish Dreams and Fvealities.”. In Ulster * one 
finds in fact, though it may sound astonishing in English 
‘ars, Nationalist Unionist very 
terms.” ‘Phe moderate clement in the community is growing. 
* Of this new element two notable men stand out, Raymond 
Burke, 2 Catholic Nationalist and very prosperous business 


our 


> 


declares larger 


Germanism ~* 


upon 
necessity 


who will not bear 


* whole system 


he declares 


and business Men on good 


man, who is Deputy-Lieutenant, and Alderman Jamieson, 
also a Catholic Nationalist, who Unionists tel! us is future 
High Sheriff of Belfast.” 

Perhaps the best things in a very good Blackwood are a 
striking short story called * The Dreamer of Avignon,” by 
Mr. Kenneth MacNichol, and “Lord John Manners and his 
Friends,” by Prof. George Saintsbury. The latter is an account 


of the Young England Movement which Disracli described 
but did not originate. The article is founded upon Mr. 


Charles Whibley’s new book. 
The Empire Review reproduces “ The Earl of Balfour's 


On the other hand, people in receipt of 


ee 


ce, 


Estimate of King Edward VII..” delivered by him in the 
Hlouse of Commons on May 11th, 1910. Lord Birkenhead 
contributes a paper on * The Earl of Hardwicke,” 


. ; whom he 
puts “in the very first rank of British judges.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF FIRST EDITIONS 
PROOF COPIES, AND MANUSCRIPTS Oj} -¢ 
BY LORD BYRON. §$ (First Edition Club.) 


The Bibliographical Catalogue of First Editions, Pros fC pies 


BOOKS 


and Manuscripis of Books by Lord Byron, which were the 
subject of the Fourth Exhibition held by the First Edition 
Club, is a piece of printing and general preseniment well 


worthy of the Club. The Catalogue deserved careful editing, 
for much of the information it contains cannot easily be found 


Take, for example, the information and tiile-pace 





elsewhere. 
on Byron's Gde to Napoleon Buonaparie, which was issued by 
itself, “ price 1s. 6d.” in 1814. The Ode is a magnificent 
piece of poetic journalism. We are told that it had no sig 
ture, and that the pamphlet was composed of © sinvle sheet 
folded to make sixteen pages, wove paper, all edeves uncy 
The size was demy octavo. The binding was drab paper 
wrappers, lettered in black on front cover. It is added that 
there is no copy of this book in the British Museum. We 
venture to suggest that the reprinting of the O le would be 
well worth the consideration of the Clarendon Press. It is 
true that their scheme for typed facsimile reprints of poetic 
pieces of journalism was originally announced as confined to 
the Restoration period and the cighteenth century. It 
would not, however, be out of place to extend it to the close 
of the French war, 1815. Though printed for the Club, the 
book under review can be obtained by members of the public, 
price thirty shillings. 








WATERSIDE CREATURES. By Frances Pitt. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Miss Frances Prrr, whose work will be familiar to readers of 
the Spectator, has written sixteen charming chapters des riptive 
of the haunts and habits of our waterside birds and animals, 
She gives us, first of all, some intimate glimpses of the * home- 
life * of the kingfisher. ‘Then there is a graphic account of some 
characteristic fights between moorhens, whose strong sense of 
ownership, of territorial rights, leads to constent friction 


between rival pairs in the spring. Other chapters deal with 
of the lesser known birds of the Orkneys and Shetlands, in- 
cluding the delightfully comie * of the Black Guille- 
mot Island. But there is, perhaps, nothing more fascinating 
in Miss Pitt's volume than her 


tysites 


humorous account of the 


training and exploits of ** Moses” and “ Aaron,” two otter 
cubs which she adopted as domestic pets, and which grew up 
to be not only tame and affectionate companions, but to show 


With its fifty-four 
exquisite photographs, taken by the author herself, often at 
the cost of great ingenuity and patience, Miss Pitt's book offers 


inteHigence almost equal to a dog's. 


a rare feast of good things to the Nature lover. 


GERMANY. By G. P. Gooch. (Ernest Benn. lis. net 
Tur * Modern World” series, in which Dr. Gooeh’s volume 
appears, is described as ** a survey of historical forces.” His 


book answers to the description, for it brings out v« ry clearly 
the main work in Germany immediately before 
during, and since the War. Dr. Gooch is exceptionally well 
informed about German politics and German thought, and he 


forees at 


Punoiisi 
readers. It is all the more noteworthy, therefore, that he 
takes a gloomy view of the prospects of the German Republic. 
* A Hohenzoilern Empire is unlikely to reappesr, 
stitutional King of Prussia is by no means an impossibilit: 
The Socialists alone would oppose a monarchy, and 
strength is waning. ‘* The battle of democracy at any rate is 
not yet won, and the destiny of the Republic depends far more 
on the attitude of its neighbours than on the theoretical 
principles of its citizens.” Dr. Gooch’s conclusion is virtually 
and 
his reasoning demands close He devotes a most 
valuable chapter to * Capital and Labour.” The great indus- 
trialists have, he says, become predominar’t since the War. 


writes so dispassionately that he may shock some 


but a con- 


identical with the views often set forth in these colunmns. 


attention. 
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“WHY BE CONTENT 
: WITH 5%? 5 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 18%, 
15%, or even 20%, according to age. | 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 
1 r } 2 
han necessary of comforts which this 
larger income will provide for you? 
Why run the risk ol a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
al 
make your Income surer as well as larger, an i 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with 1 
beneficial effect on your health? 
Do what many others are to-day doing: sell 
A ’ “ . 
your stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of 
Canada ”’ Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two vears’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
neet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 

able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict 
Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granied in cases of impaired health, 
and there are many kinds of annuities, including 
a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at 
your disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 (nr. 
Temple Station). 
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POYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


eed 
srated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
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| Capital (fully paid) - - + £2,500,000 
' Kest and Undivided Profits 
(Oct. 1924) + + + £2,347,393 


| Deposits (Gct.. 1924) + + £39,719,33 | 
| 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
iy General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. | 
' London: City Offiee - 3 Bishopsgate, e, Bt... 2. i 
1: Deummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.L ff 
¥ Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. ff 
Over 2 09 Branches Throughout Scotland. i 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign ; 


Ranking LBusiness Transacted. 
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From §.P.C.K. List 


THE HISTORY OF THE LONDON 
CHARTERHOUSE. 
From its Foundation until the Suppression of the 
Monastery. By Sir WILLIAM ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D., 
D.C.L. With Plans and many Plates. 25s. net. 
[The recent discovery of an important document has enabled 
some entirely new light to be turned upon the Charterhouse. No 
previous wriler seems lo have made use of it.] 
VIA MYSTICA. 
A Devotional Treatise on the Life of Prayer, based upon 
“The Song of Songs.’’ By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th. 
8s. 6d. net. 
[The author was well known as an expert in mystical and ascetic 
theology.] 
THE DOMINICAN ORDER IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By BERYL E. R. FORMOY, M.A. 


History" Series.) 6s. net. 


CONSPECTUS OF THE REVISED LECTIONARY. 
An Analysis of the Sunday and Holyday Lessons, Epistles, 
and Gospels, with Notes on the Collects, etc. By the Rev. 
MEREDITH J. HUGHES, B.D. Cloth beards, 3s. 6d. net; 


Interleaved for Notes, 6s. net. 


ISLAM AND AFRICA. 





( Studies in Church 


An Introduction to the Study of Islam for African | 


Christians. By the Rev. GODFREY DALE, Canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Zanzibar. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITALS AT CHURCH. 
By ERNEST HAROLD PEARCE, Litt.D., D.D., F.S.A., 
Bishop of Worcester. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Three sermons showing interesting links between the Roval 
Hospitals of the City of London—St. Bartholomew's, Christ's, 
St. Thomas's, and Bridewell with Bethlehem—and the City of 
London.) 
ROME AND THE EARLY CHURCH. 
A Study of Evidence. 
Professcr of Pastoral Theology, King’s College, London. 
Is. 6d. net. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY, 
And How to Make Them Effective. A Study Circle Book 
on Matter, Method, and Organisation. By the Rev. W. 


HENDY COCK, L.C.P., F.G.S., B.Sc. (Lond.), Director of | 


Religious Education for the Diocese cf York. Limp 
duxeen, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES ILLUSTRATING MITHRAISM. 
Translated with an Introduction by the Rev. A. S. 
GEDEN, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


THRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 
By the Rev. F. W. BUTLER. 5s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. 





New SHELDON PRESS Books 
MCRE CHATS ON BRITISH MAMMALS. 
Rodents and Bats. By J. J. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., Keeper 
of Zoology, National Museum of Wales. With four Plates 
and numerous other Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
[A companion volume to “ Chats on British Mammals,” pub- 
_ lished in 1924, which deals with the larger animals.] 
PIONEER WOMEN. 
Elizabeth Fry. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the First Medical Woman. 
Florence Nightingale. 
Mary Siessor, of Calabar. 
By MARGARET E. TABOR. With four Portraits. 2s. 6d. 
net. May also be obtained in pamphlet form. Each 6d. 
net. 
THE FLAME TREE 
And other Fo'k-Lere Stories from Uganda. By Mrs. 
GEORGE BASKERVILLE. With nine Illustrations by Mrs. 
E. G. MORRIS. 2s. net. 
[A cc mpanion volume to “ The King of the Snakes,” of which 
i very targe number have been sold.] 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Outline of History. From the Earliest History to Dynasty 


XXX. By REGINALD C. CLOVER. With many Illustra- | 


trons. Paper cover, Is.; duxeen boards, Is. 6d. net. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Ava] of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 





’y the Rev. C. F. ROGERS, M.A., 


Lists posl free. | 








A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Ojg 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69, 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 





Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


| 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


| No Shareholders. No Commission, 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


| will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
wil enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 

per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 

| 57 /- Two trial bottles by post for 10 

| 

| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years, 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
Open GOOD FRIDAY, 6 to 10.30. New Programme. 


April 13th, 4th and 15th..-HAROLD LLOYD in his latest Comedy, 
* HOT WATER”; PRISCILLA DEAN, ALLAN FORREST and 
STEWART HOLMES in “ THE SIREN OF SEVILLE,” et 

April '6th, 17th and = Lsth POLA NEGRI in *“* LILY OF THE 


DUST"; TRENE RICH, PAULINE GARON and GUY NEWALL 
in ** WHAT THE BUTLER SAW,” Felix the Cat, etc 
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———— 
on the other hand, the new Works Councils are functioning 
well, the Federal Economic Council has done good service to 


industry, and the relations between the employers and the 
Trade Unions are on the whole friendly. It can hardly be 
{ that these facts help to explain Germany’s recent 


doubtec : 
a success which 


success in competing with our shipbuilders 
will not be the last of its kind. The one thing that we miss in 
the book is a due appreciation of the part played by the 
prussian Civil Service since the War in keeping the ship more 
ot less on the same course. The Prussian judges, for example, 
who are virtually ¢ ivil Servants, have shown a determination 
to repress anti-monarchical sentiments, and it is often hard 
to believe, in reading of their decisions, that Germany has 
cast off the Hohe nzollerns. 


FICTION 


THE SICK 


By Mary J. H. Skrine. 


HEALING 


Shepherd Easton’s Daughter. 
7s. bd. net.) 

Thomas the Impostor. By Jean Cocteau. (Appleton. 5s. net.) 

The Age of Miracles. By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Arnolds, 


We enter into the atmosphere of Shepherd Easton's Daughter 
as into a country where innocence and beauty still remain, and 
What a relief we feel, how 
tranquil we become, Our 
snarled at us, poisoned us with innuendoes, reminded us on 


the very air is comfort and grace. 
how refreshed ! novelists have 
every page that the spi ings of virtue are horribly contaminated 
grateful to them: they have taken a 
out of us and * conscious virtue ~~ no 
But we are in danger of 


with vice. And we are 
good deal of the stufling 
lone r straddles across civilization. 
forgetting that people can be simple and good. 

Her father, 
* Shepherd,”” was a good, sincere, taciturn man, rather matter- 
of-fact, perhaps, but none the less ** Iler 
mother was as sincere and charitable as he, and in addition 
her 


Doreas Easton as a child was gentle and selfless. 


I 
near the Kingdom.” 


she had something of the nature of visionaries and saints 
grandparents had been converts of John Wesley, and from 
them she had inherited her depth of belief and her quiet joy in 
Christianity. Doreas, brought up to their love and integrity, 
had in herself a radiance of spirit and simplicity of nature that 
made her of another world. 

When Alice Peters, the of the old Methodist 
preacher, was slowly dying in great pain, Doreas sat beside her 
sible. Suddenly a paroxysm of pain 


wife loeal 


and read to her from the 


eame to the invalid. ‘ Dan’l, “tis come back,” she cried. 
“Oh, Dan‘l—oh, Lord—oh, Lord!” And Daniel prayed in 
h for her pain to leave her, and tears ran down his 


angui 
checks for the knowledge But Doreas 
: wasted arm and stroked it firmly and steadily : her 


of his helplessness. 


lips moved with his in prayer. 
not quite instantly that the cries began to hush. But 
t t ed limb relaxed; giving itself to the gentle grasp 
it grew slowly still. Then amazed, he saw the storm of 
i clear, and pass. . . . At length, the little, clear face 
turned to him, white, tired, the eyes veiled, the lips softly shaking. 
the loud whisper said. Slowly she rose to her feet. 
B Peters’ old face was wet. He took a gentle hold on the 
‘ Drawing her towards Imm, he kissed her. . . . She 
looked back mutely as out of a tired dream. The latch scarcely 
inded, as she went out gently, without a word. The young 
man and the old stood silent, looking at the sleeping woman. 


Then Brother Peters began to shake allover. He sat down suddenly 
‘Ye shall lay hands on the sick,’ he said in a 


” 


in the arm-chair. 
| whisper, ‘and they shall recover.’ 
The minister at the nearest Chapel tries to appropriate 
Doreas for his own glory, and calls on her parents. He explains 
to Mrs. Easton that the oceasion calls for a thanksgiving 
before the Lord. But she understands the simplicity and 
modesty of Doreas, and how impossible it would be to make 
a display of her. ‘If you've come about anything of that, 
Mr. Wheeler,” she replies, “* I should wish for to fetch my 
‘usband. He’s only up wi the sheep.’ Shepherd comes in, 
rather uncomfortable at meeting the minister in his work-day 
clothes, covered with mud and wet with perspiration. 


“*T'm anxious, Mr. Shepherd,’ said the minister, ‘to have an 

















wtunity of prayer with your little daughter, who, as I under- 
nd, have received a great spiritual gift... ‘Was you, sir ?” said 
herd solidly His wife attempted a telegraphic glance. Early 
ing made him treat every blackcoat as though it were a 














Church parson; for which there was no eall. But Shepherd was 
contemplating his boots. ‘ The thing, as you will see, Mr. Shepherd,’ 
said the minister, with the air of one instructing, *is a very sing lar 
and strikin’ event. 1 hold that it calls for partic’lar thanksgivin’ 
in Chapel. In worldly ¢ it'd be considered a prodigy. 
Your little girl, as I understand, is a good little girl: biddable 
in Sunday School. The Lord reveals to babes > Mr. Wheeler 


ircles even 


paused. So did Shepherd. Mrs. Easton poured water, rather 
loudly, into the pot. Mr. Wheeler came from the town. To a 
fine sense of the vernacular a‘ vulgar manner 0° speakin’ * is offensive. 
And * Mr. Shepherd :” The man might have known better than 
that! ‘I wished for you to hear, my dear,’ she observed, with 
the same rather stilted air of marital dutifulness, ‘for we to tell Mr. 
Wheeler whether we approves of it.’ Shey herd looked from one 
to the other. A slow smile grew upon his long mouth. He knew 
what was up now. He delighted to see Molly in a taking. ‘I 


don’t know as I does,’ he said squarely. * Don't see like 


a child like that bein’ named out in the Chapel. ”’ 


mi decent 


So Doreas is saved from publicity, and grow 
gifts freely and naturally. 
finds it; she works with a single mind in deeds of charity ; 
end in her spirit she * walks with God.” She finds herself at 
home with the service of England ; but 
creed is straightforward and undifferentias d: the nice points 


up to use he r 


She soothes pain wherever she 


the Church of her 


of theology have no meaning for her. In consequence of her 
unorthodoxy one zealou 
considerably*put out by her : 


and narrow-minded clergyman is 
she allies herself in evod works 
with Methodists or with any sect, and he is a stern and stubborn 
Anglo-Catholic who has not vet learned tolerance. 
see sainthood in a rustic whom he knows : 
well be a trial to him. 
right down shocked ‘cause 


Hic cannot 
and Doreas might 
* The Reverend,” she reports, * 
I told’n I didn’ never do 


She goes tranquilly through difficulties and persecutions, and, 


were 
no sins.”’ 
solitary in her communion with heaven. is vet full of humility 


and kindliness among her restless neighbours. 
to the late 
thought 


* modern,” 


M. Jean Cocteau’s novel is in extreme contrast 
Mrs. Skrine’s. M. Coci 
more clever than he is: 
he is trivial. 
who believes in all 


au is clever, and would be 
he is sophisticated, he is 
The hero of Thomas the Imposter is a born liar 
his lie and by contagion everyone he 
mects believes in them too. The War gives him his ereatest 
to be the 


nephew of a great General, and all doors are open to him. * It 


opportunity for imposture. Tle makes himself out 


is worthy of remark,” the translator asserts, “ that this liar, 


as all right-minded people musi unreservedly call him, does 


not commit a single base action throughout the never 


story, 


displays himself to be ignoble in thought or in words. Kven 
the fact that he is a 


hervics, a gentleman and yet always a child.” There is a 


more extraordinary is hero without 
sufficiency of wit in the book, but it is strained and inconse- 
quent. The translation difficulties to the 
directeur, for example, is always turned into 
éditeur into ** editor.” 

The Age of Miracles is of the familiar type of novels of 
gallantry, something like Mr. Jeffery Farnol at his best; but 
the setting is in our own times. Lord Dazincourt is a kindly, 
chivalrous, middle-aged man, whose absurd modesty is con- 
IIe is so mild and 
mannerly that when he is given as co-respondent in a divorce 


adds reader : 


** director,” 


tinually in the way of his happiness. 


ease he refrains from clearing his character, though he has 
never met, or even heard of, the respondent. 
they find them- 


This happens 
most awkwardly for the parties to the suit 
selves divorced when all they had wished to do was to black- 
mail Lord Dazincourt Lord Dazincourt 
always as timid and self-depreciatory as that ; he allowed the 


himself. But was 
most scandalous tales to be reported cé his almost blameless 
past, and he found it impossible to believe that anyone could 
take him seriously. It took the whole of the War, and shell- 
shock, and the direet wooing of the young girl with whom he 
was desperately and silently in love, to rouse him into taking 
The Age of Miracles is one of the 
gayest and wittiest of novels; and Mr. O'Riordan 
needs to be tragical and affecting he can manage it by 


any account of himself. 
when 
a mere 
change from gaiety to wry humour. The book is nothing : 
but it is a most engaging and laughable nothing. 


The Wolf Man. By Alfred Machard. (Thornion Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.)—A man hunt is always interesting 
reading, and this account of the hunting of a French ex- 
convict is no exception to the rule. The book reads like a 
translation, bui nevertheless, carries the intercst of the 
reader on entures of the unfortunate 


through the vari 
Bernier and his tittle son Beubou to its happy but rather 
jnevitable conclusion. 


His AayN 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


EASTER REFLECTIONS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 


SOME 


Wien all allowance is made for such factors as the 
disturbing financial situation in Franee, Budget un- 
certainties and the appreach of the Easter holidays, the 
general tone of markets during the past week must be 
described as very satisfactory. The outstanding feature of 
the week has been the success of the new issue of 34 percent. 
Conversion Loan for £30,000,000, and the circumstances 
surrounding the issue deserve attention as affording an 
indication of the sound condition of the investment 
markets and also of the state of the National Credit. 
Ji must be remembered that the recent offer of £30,600,000 
Conversion Loan followed an issue of £60,000,000 last 
January, so that within three months the market has 
absorbed about £90,000,000 of new stock with scarcely 
2 ripple of disturbance of price levels, which is realiy 
2 remarkable feat even after allowing for the fact that 
both issues were made in connexion with maturing short- 
dated obligations. 


Tue Damyinc 5 per cent. Rate! 

Moreover, strange as it may appear, after all that we 
have heard of the damning effect of the 5 per cent. 
Bank Rate upon the National Credit this latest issue of 
Conversion Loan was placed as easily and upon as good 
terms for the State (which means, of course, the taxpayer) 
as the previous issue when Bank Rate was only 4 per 
eent. Much has been heard of the millions a year which 
the higher rate was to cost the nation, while, according 
to Mr. Wheatley, the higher cost of interest was to be on 
a scale adding enermously to the rents of houses.  Y¢ 
In this, the first long-dated loan made by the Governmen 
since the Bank Rate was raised to 5 per cent., we find 
the issue nearly three times covered and the rate virtually 
jdentical with that of a few months ago. Nor would the 
sound monetary policy of the debt redemption of the 
past few vears seem to haye impaired the taxpayers’ 
Interests when it is recalled that within four years we 
heve had the basis of Government borrowings gradually 
reduced from something like 5} per cent. to the present 
level of about 1) per cent. 


=. oe OF 


Gop Reserves INCREASING. 

Tn view of the possibility of a return to the Gold Stan- 
dard it is also satisfactory to note that the Weekly Return 
of the Bank of England made up to the Ist inst. was the 
strongest in most respects for the past five years, the 


Reserve in fact being the highest since the carly part ct 
1920; while the total of coin and bullion of a little over 


£128,000,000 was also the highest for about three years. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the Reserve is 
revliy somewhat stronger than it seems, because about 
£27,000,000 in bank-notes have been gradually placed 
in the Currency Note Department. Still, when it comes 
to the actual proportion of cash to liabilities it must, 
of course, be recognized that we are far below pre-War 
strength, and that is a fact to be carefully remembered 
when calculating the effect upon the course of money 
rates of a return to the Gold Standard. 
Tur TrounLesomME Franc. 

Tt is certainly with no desire to indulge in any kind of 
national glorification that one is compelled to contrast 
the results of the financial and monetary policies in this 
country during the past few years with the conditions 
which are now being revealed in France, where, partly 
as a result of imperfect budgetting and Currency and 
Credit inflation, and partly as a result of unwise tactics 
with regard to External Debt Gbiigations, a further 
Hh} Moreover, whereas 


serious fall has eccurred in the frane. 





a year or two ago the fall in the france was mainly due to 
forcign speculazive operations, the unpleasant feature of 
the more recent shimp has been the extent to which it 
his been caused by the French people taking flight from 
u ir OW} CY. 





—— 


ee 


A CompLex Sirvation. 
" a = . 
There is all the more sympathy here, however with 
. . . 4 > 
the troubles which France is now experiencing, because 
Ss < 


we have oursclves, in lesser degree perhaps been 
. = ‘ ’ 
through the same mill. Nearly all the belligerent coun 


tries after the War committed the error of acting as though 
no serious losses had been entailed and continued extrava 
gant expenditure and inflation when there should h 


mgr . ave 
been economy and, if not deflation, at least a curbing of 
inflation. In this country Mr. Lloyd George, no less than 


French statesmen, vowed that the costs of the War 
should be all paid by Germany, and _ therefore placed 
false standards of effort and of living before the nations 
In this country, however, it was not very long before the 
controllers of our monetary policy began to get busy and 
were Instrumental first in bringing about the essa 
pressure of public opinion to 
National Expenditure, and subsequ ntly a balanced 
Budeet followed by Debt redemption. Finally, when 
it became clear that the United States was in no mood to 
recognize the War Debts of the Allics on other than a 
strict business footing, we faced realities and funded our 
Debt; and in so doing probably reaped an advantage 


hecessary 


secure some economies in 


in improved credit and exchange far outweighing the 
additional burden of the Debt service itself. 
Coturacrous Action NEEDED. 

In France, however, where admiitedly the post-War 
problems were in some respects more dillicult than o 
by reason of the millions which had to be spent on 
rebuilding devastated areas, there was less readiness to 
face the stern facts of the economic results of the Vj 
with the inevitable result ef the reactionary 
As in Germany so In a second: ry degree in Fra ee 


inflation has served for a time to give employment and 
even to impart an air of prosperity, but the inevitable 
reckoning has to be faeed. In a country such as Great 
Britain, dependent so greatly upon outside sour 

the necessaries of life, the evils of inflation are felt more 


but even countries like France ¢: 
to escape the consequences of unbalanced Budgets 
and excessive expansion of credit and currency. It is 
difficult to say whether the present currency crisis in 
France. will be quickly and successfully surmounted 
or not, for so much depends upon the measure of courag 
and determination with which the Government and 
people are prepared to handle the situa 
no reason why a country so rich as France shou 
casily overcome her present difliculties 
more prosperous than ever, but the turn 

all the realitics—-includine the need for fund 
External War Debts—have been freely and 
As wi 


s with the individual, 


quickly, nnot hope 


tion. ‘There is 
id not 
and become 
will not come 


24 
tithe 





faced. J so with a nation, there 





always appears to be a reluctance to face and make 
provision tor the whole of the facts, but it is not until 
this is done thet the necessary spur to effort is obtained, 


and it is not until to the outside world there are tanyvible 


siens of this course having been pursued that there 
comes the restoration of credit which ultimately aids con- 
Valescence, and finally contributes to complete recovery. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

The actual publication of the National Balance Sheet for 
the past year, although revealing a small realized 
has had a sobering effect upen those who have been proclaiming 
huge surpluses in the forthcoming Budget. There is 
talk now about big taxation remissions, and more about how 
Br. Churchill is to obtain a surplus; and above all, in what 
directions economies can be effected, so as to make possible 
an casing of the burden of taxation a little lateron. Naturally, 
too, almost as muci: interest is taken in whether Mr. Winston 
Churchill's financial statement is accompanied by a declaration 


les 
SUPputbs, 


less 


of policy with regard to the Gold Standard as in the Budect 
itself. Meanwhile, as affecting the urgent need = flor 
pressing for economies in the National Expenditure, I would 
emphasise the fact that for the first lime since the War last 
vear’s accounts showed an ither 


increase In expenditure. Net 
tiold Standard nor any other currency system will bring the 
taxpayer and industry relief if ihere is not to be drastic 
economy in expenditure. 
% * + % 
CEMENT FINANCE. 
Although ordinary shareholders of the Associat« 
Comment Manulacturers’ Company 





Wet , 
d Portland 


still faii to receive a dividend, 
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WITH A RECORD rO MAINTAIN 
6 Ni ES ” 
MARKET NOTES contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
‘“‘inside information” or ‘“ market tips,’”’ but 
endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Steck Exchange prices. It has a record of proved 
reliability. 
ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEAR RS is now an ailable, showing every 
a ee 2a eer Ve aw jay waa ve 
stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the | 
price on date of original recommendation, and the { 
price at the end of 1924, and cther particulars. : 
{ 
THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 
H 1 copy of the Record f 1924 al r ned and of ( l 
F uc Tr be obtained free en « t il 
Secretary & Manaz 
BRITISH PP NV ESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, | C2. 
’ ni a “a 
THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTM ENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION. 











A Selection of 
Quaker Literature 








and pesond onal prol 
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| THE B . GIN! NINGS 5 OF QU AKERISM., THE JOURNAL AND ESSAYS OF JOHN 
WILLIAM CHARLES BRAITHWAITE. 12s, WOOLMAN, 

i THE SEC ND PE RI ID OF AMELIA Morr GuMMERE. 25s 
| QOUAKERISM. WHITTIER’S POEMS. 

| WILLIAM CHARLES BRAITHWAITE. 15s, Oxford Edition. 3s. 6d. 7s. 
| STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION. CHRISTIAN LIFE, FAITH & THOUGHT 
| Rurus M. Jones. 12s. IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

| SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE . ha : Is, 2s, 2s. 6d. 
| SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, 

| CENTURIES. Epwarp GRUBB. 3s. 6d. 
| Rurus M. Jones. 10s. 6d. SOCIAL LAW IN ‘THE SPIRITUAL 

| A SHORT HISTORY OF QUAKERISM. WORLD. 

| Evizaseru B. Emmott. 10s. 6d. Rurus M. Jones. 4s. 6d. 
] GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL, THE COMMUNION OF LIFE. 

| (New Edition.) Illustrated. 5s. Joan M. Fry. 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
iI Do. “ Everyman,” 2s. THE INNER LIGHT AND MODERN 

i} GEORGE FOX. THOUGHT. 

1} ilcrbert G. Woop. 2s. 6d. GERALD K. Hispert. 1s. Gd. 2s. 6d. 
For Quaker Literature go to 

| 1 . aT ™ sa 

THE FRIENDS’ BOOKSHOP 

i ~ ~ a) r nl T T . . € 

| 140 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 

I Ask for The Quaker Book shelf, a 24-page list of the best and most accessible Literature on Quakerism and on Social 
| blems dealt with from the Quaker point of view. 
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the latest Report of the Company is not without signs of 
considerable improvement. Profits on Trading «Accounts 
themselves increased from £387,000) to the 





£475.000, but 
conservative policy has been followed of using a large part 
of these profits to write down the fixed essets, and the amount 
used for the Depreciation and Sinking Fund is £297,000 
against £218.000 in the previous year. The Compeny, 
however, shows a strong cash position, the amount standing 
at not than £591,000 with Investments and Hoans at 
£1.787.000. It would seem, therefore, that the outlook 
for the ordinary shareholders is becoming somewhat brighter. 
* * * * 


less 


From Pourrics TO FINANCE. 

Our notable Civil Servants and politicians would seem. 
nowadays. to be ultimately destined for the 
the financial world. The present head of the largest Bank 
in the country, of course, is an ex-Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
while in the case of another ex-Chaneellor, Sir Robert Lforne, 
it has been diflicult to keep an up-to-date record of the number 
of Directorial appointments accepted, some of them, moreover, 
being connected with the largest concerns of the day. And 
now the latest instance of the entry of the Civil Servant to 
the world of business and finance ts Lord Bradbury, at one 
time of Treasury Note fame, who, on retiring from his 
position as British Representative on the Reparation Com- 
mission in Paris, accepted the position vacated by Lord 
Inchcape as Direetor on the Anglo-Persisn Oil Company, 
representing the British Government. Moreover, there is 
now the further announcement that Lord Bradbury has also 
joined the Board of Williams Deacons Bank, Lid., and ot 
the London Assurance Corporation. 

* * % * 


Sir Cuartes Appts, LL.D. 

Although it is a usual thing nowadays to find our foremost 
bankers receiving “ knightly honours,” or even becoming 
peers of the realm, it is a less frequent experience to record 
the bestowal upon them of honorary degrees by our Univer- 
sities. It is not at all surprising; however, to find that the 
University of Edinburgh has honoured Sir Charles Addis, 
a Director of the Bank of England, by offering him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. First and foremost, of course, 
Sir Charles Addis is a banking expert. He is, however, 
also a Director of the P. & O. Steamship Company, end he 
has served on seme of the most important committees con- 
nected with British finanee and currency, while for charm 
of style and clearness of thought there are few of our public 
speakers on financial affairs to equal him. Sir Charles is 
a native of the city of Edinburgh and for some time has been 


an honorary LL.D. of the Hongkong University. 


business or 


we * * * 


RepBper SHares. 

Although the persistent reduction in the warehouse stocks 
of rubber in the country has served to keep the market for 
Rubber shares fairly firm, it will be noted that there is neither 
any great activity nor any marked advance in share values. 
The reason, however, is not very far to seek because, while 
the somewhet higher price for rubber is no doubt favourably 
affecting profits in the case of some of the leading companics, 
there is the question of costs of production, and the disposition 
for the moment is to await evidence from some of the actual 
reports themselves so that it can be seen how far the improved 
statistical position has affected the actual sums available for 
distribution to shareholders. All the same, given an 
improvement in general trade, the outlook for rubber seems 
to be a moderatcly favourable one. 

% * * * 
LONDON Lire AssocraTrion’s Bonus. 

The annual statement of the London Life Association is 
an excellent Previous results, which have permitted a 
rate of bonus in the reversionary bonus section of 35s. per 
cent., had been regarded as good. but this bonus has now 
been further raised to 36s. per cent. Not only so, but in 
the case of policies effected under the reduction of premium 
system the policy holders receive a rate of reduction greater 
by 2 per cent. than last vear’s rate, the rates ranging from 
1o8 per cent. of the annual premium on the oldest series 
to 52 per cent. on the latest series. It may be noted that 
when the rate of reduction excceds 100 per cent. the excess 
is added to the policy. With the excelient results lately 
achieved by leading insurance companies, both of the mutual 
and shareholders type, it is not surprising that the popularity 
of insurance companies from the standpoint of the share- 
bolder and the policy holder alike should tend to increase. 


one, 


%* %* * * 
CLEARING BANKS’ New CiuArrMan. 

Tt will be quite like old times with Sir Felix Schuster, 
Direetor of the National Provincial Bank, as Chairman of the 
Committee of London Clearing Bankers. It is not often that 
the compliment is paid of asking a past Chairman of the 
Clearing Bankers to serve again, but in this case the distinction 
is thoroughly wek deserved. A. W. KK. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
INDIA. 
CONTINUANCE OF SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS. 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION, 
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INDIAN MONETARY AND 


CONDITIONS. 


TRADE 





SIR CHARLES MCLEOD'S’ REVIEW, 
The Ordinary General Mecting of the sharcholders of the National 
Bank of India, Limited, was held on Tue:dey, March 3] at the 


Wesievan Hall, Bishopsgate, Londen, B.C. 
Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bt. (the Chairman), presided. 


The General Manager (Mir. C. Nicoll) having read the notice con. 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 
The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen.—The report of the 


directors and the accounts for the year ended December 31s 
1924, have been before you for some days and | presume we may 


usual take them as read. (Avreed.) 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE CHAIRMAN. 
Before proceeding with the ordinary business to-day T should 
like to say how much we all regret the death of our late C] 


laY ag 





iairman, 
Mr. Robert Campbell, Which occurred last May. He joined the bank 
as far back as 1877 and devoted all his energics to the advancement 


f its interests. He was elected chairman in 


to occupy that position until his death. 


1903, and continued 
His service to the } nk 
It was his first consideration throug] 
his long connexion with the bank, and to his great knowlede 
and ripe experience the institution owes much of its present high 
position in the banking world. We deeply regret his loss. 

We also regret the retirement from the board of Mr. Robert 
Williamson, who was connected with the bank as director an 
deputy chairman for some 29 years. He acted as chairman during 
the last three years of Mr. Campbell's tenure of office. He rendere 
most valuable service to the bank up to his retirement last January 
Mr. Nimmo is absent in the East but returns shortly. It is pa‘nful 
for me to add that since the issue of our report Sir Marshall Reid 
has passed away. 


YEAR'S PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

It is a great satisfaction to us on this side of the table, and must 
be equally satisfactory to you, that we are able to produce results 
which show that we have fully maintained the figures submitted to 
you a year ago. Our net profit, £535,925, is slightly in excess of 
that for the previous year, and, adding the sum brought forward of 
£199,054, the total available for disposal is £734,980, or £40,926 n 
than a vear ago, the larger amount brought forward accounting for 
the inercase. All bad and doubtful debts have been fully provid 
for. 

We propose again to place £50,000 to credit of our reserve fund, 
which will then stand at £2,800,000 ; to write down house property 
account £20,000, and to place £40,000 to credit of the officers’ 
pension fund. In common with probably the majority of banks we 
find it necessary to increase the allocation to pension fund, but this 
provision, we feel sure, is one which will meet with your full approval. 
We propose paying a further dividend at the rate of 20 per cent., 
free of income-tax, which, together with the interim dividend, 
disposes of £400,000, leaving the sum of £224,980 4s. 9d. to be carried 
forward, this amount being £25,926 more than was carried forward 
a year ago. 








THE BALANCE-SHEFT. 

The balance-shcet figures speak for themsclves, but whereas 4 
year ago we had to record a moderate falling off in some items. on 
this occasion we are able to publish increases in certain important 
particulars. On the liability side, current fixed deposits, and other 
accounts show a satisfactory increase, and acceptances are also uy 
Turning to the assets side of the sheet, our cash figure retains its 
strong position of over £5,000,000. 

Our holdings of British Government, Indian Government, and 
other securities amount to £13,763,697, and we avain show an in 
crease in this item. amounting to £1,1504000 over the figures of t 
previous year. Our bills of exchange total £6,698,668 
same as &@ year ago, 

Discounts, loans, &c., show a healthy increase of about £400,000. 
Our total liquid assets, consisting of cash securities and bills of 
exchange, amount to the large figure of £25,573,940, against our 
liability on current, fixed deposits, &e., of £32,548,162. This is a 
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about the 





very satisfactory position from the point of view of the depositor, 
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but I frankly 
fully employe 
; in the finance 


admit that we should be glad to see our funds more 
d when conditions permit—less in gilt-edged securities 
e of trade, which, after all, is the ordinary 
We are, however, in the 

thro strength of our resources, to take advantage 
of increase in t! ide when it arises. I need only say that our securities 


are all gilt-edg dand short-dated, and stand in our books at or under 


market value. 


and more in ' 
arse of ern exchange banking. 
cou 


2as 
} 1 th 





position, 


THE DEMAND FOR GOLD. 
ial mectings reference is usually made to the Indian 
and The gold figures for 1924 are : 


din 1924 o8 s< £30.225,967 


At these ant 


imports of gold silver. 





Gold imp ren 
Gold exp¢ Lin 1924 oi ne ss 159,580 
Making net imports .. sé .. £30.066,387 


lemand for gold for India may be partly explained by 





the fact that the int rnal price for cold and sovereigns is considerably 
lower than for many years past. This is occasioned by the rune 
etanding at a higher premium over its pre-war level than the dollar 
has been standing over ste rling. At times the demand for gold has 
heen so ke t a substantial premium over the basic pri : 
American eXxchat has been established, and even then the 
requirements e not been satisfied. Furthermore, in Nover 

i December the demand for sovereigns became so acut that bar 

1 was purchased in Cape Town at a slight premium over the 
London price for shipment to London for conversion into sovereigns 

r shir to India. 

Prices, 1 past years since the war, have m yved in sympathy 
with Ameri exchange. The highest price was 98s. per ounce fine 
( Jan 21 ind the lowest 88s. on Dx ember 30th. 

SILVER POSITION. 

The silver fisures are not so impressive. They are :— 
Nilvet rted in 1924 ra <- £15.319.352 
S exported in 1924 oe “e a6 2 799,554 

e 
M net imports ee oe es £12,519,798 

The hig! price touched for spot silver per ounce was 36 1-160n 

October 9 ithe lowe sion December 29th. The net import 
I in 1924 were. therefore, over £42.500,000, inst 
1.000.000 in 1923, which are really remarkable figures. 
\s 1 ls Indian exch ce. the year opened with the rujp 
, | Is. Sid 1 closed a penny higher ls. 61d 
lent fl tuat thro hout th veal In the 1 
I M t t] time for ibilizat ha 
hough he hopes that it is not far dista vd I 
vuld all welcome it Meantime exchatr ms to 
I I hourhood of Is. 6d. 
| ic has | 1 Crops ceneral have been 
gh prices | e been obtained for India’s principal 
j ry + 4 ) andl whe it 
imports. hich prices for Lancashire cotton goods 
s } fr | und from the Indian bazaar Ithough 
Oo! om i roah in the 7 las ‘ that 
} | n placed from the Cal ta | 
THE INDIAN MONEY MARKET. 
In t rt of t r there was extreme s geney i 
{ irket principally to the large amo 
red t ’ t Bombay cotton crop 1 Burma 
{in Fel il he Imperial Bank rate is raised to 
\ the erage rate for the fi six months of the 
is Sp No doubt the uncertainty regard 
I ( made banks reluctat to emplo 
1 ! nd ret ) lieve the sti reney th mo 
During the | half of the vear mor was 
und for finan the jute crop. but rates ruled at a 
i O nds in India were fairly well employed through 
Local | tinue »>exvand and many of 
t ving fa I il C'aleutta jut nills h had 
{ i s hea obteined very favourabl 
I mal is Ort ommodith hay ulso shared in 
1 prices i} balance of ide has n howeve 
‘ : ly i vir of India as in the pr ) vear Oo 
\ } in of bullion and purchases of sterling 
’ ‘ ' T 
i you fa ry | sounded a hopeful note in regard 
Ol \frica, {}am verv glad to report that results have 
stitied n \ \s The expansion in cotton growing ts 
i pments in L924 rea hed the large total! of 146,000 
iM) ich st 02.642 bales in 1923. The current 
5 stimated to produce about 180,000) bales. Substantial 
hown in maize, coffee, and sisal, and the country 
a t much m prosperous ite than has been 
p of 19?0, 
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iarks | wish to record on behalf of t! 


great appreciation of the zeal 
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adopted, and that ¢ dividend f ww the six mo 


ryalty of « 
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ditions in the Eastern banking world 
during the past year, an 
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uur managers and st Con* 
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wLOLV positl mm. 


und 
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That the report of t 


- ended December 31st, 


stateinciit 


ropos 

















: 
1924, at the rate of 20 per cent. per anmim be pa ! on the shares 
of the company registered at s date, the sar to be payable, 
free of income-tax, on and a April | 1925. 

When this resolution has | ided by Mr. St t, if any . 
wishes to ask any questions | | put it to the meeting | shail 
be pleased to answer them. 

{ Mr. J. N. Stuart, deput hairman, seconded the resol 

and it was carried unanimo ifter Mr. Frederick Tomkts i 

had congratulated the director the result oft urs ( 
REE OF DIRECTORS, 

On the motion of the Chai : mded by Mr. Rohe Millers 
the eppointment of Mr. R. I Pi directo 
confirmed, and he was re-cl 

Mr. J. N. Stuart then pre i the | n of Sir Charles (. 
McLeod, Bart., as a directo it o, he remarked that anyor 
who knew Sir Charl Mel ] t ida fr) or 
equal to that of anybody i ( Lond nd, what was even 
better, it was work that is f ful. Sir Charles had the oO! 
plete comtidence ot his coll ! on the board. wi alwevs lovell 
supporte i him in tl! \ ! e po ith he held 
connexion ith the ha 

Mr. J. A. Toomey. mid mo i that they 
fortunate in h 1g Nir ¢ | 1,.} dj } | } ' 
the benetit of h tluable set 

a 4 ; 

The mo ) pas i i 

The other retiru dire ) i J. A. Too ected 1 
the proposition of (ha fed | - j PP. He 
GCSL, A.B... % 

Messrs. Coope ( { i J. \\ \ > 
were re-elected aud - Ald P x 
G iW led | \} \ W. Ma 

Vol (>| HANK 

Mr. J. Irv Da 1 ha i 
a vo of thant t ‘ } nand a t { 
care and prude x ed t ! 
curing tl pas i { 
£ 4 ] 
io t I ay 

i r of il 
pleas " Po-d ‘ ro | 
it rat 
in the death of te | , 

W 10 the | ta 
and whod | | S 
+ hy ildir ) pat j 
his men He 

VR Wil TAY mN \ 

Ww holders, d ' 
{ } et I i 
d I Me. W : We | t 
he devoted hims 
period o , 1 ‘ 

4 : p 
wi ‘ | 
a ‘ ~ t < 

+ ) <= ] ? 

1 \ } 
on record ls 
that our b shes t 3 retirement H 

\\ , loed } < 
ch ’ = Nip ( rles Viel { { t 
his oll iu sui t l s ‘ ‘ 
i ) H 
4 = = ti 
hes 

SERVICES OF GENER \NAGER AND STAFI 

Well, now. lad { t} , 
“ ral ! is t road 
had tod ' : 
ma! }) nd cle . I ‘ 
th \ i wid w 

\\ ha \v { i < 

' 6 1 dit 3 ‘ 

cal lize to s eX I I 
required ) i i 

I 
vear | \ 

1 aim ° 
Cheers 

Mr. Frederick 1 ‘ 3 

i la ia 

Che ¢ it \ 
ot his Cage tt it i é 

\ vot i tha s t r 

proceedin ermunated. 
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“There is no handicap 


and no scratch either, but 
a smooth swift glide of 
the nib at your immediate 
command. Just as ready 
to write a single figure 
as to scribble a volume. 
ZZ Js finely balanced as a 
347 professional’s golf club. 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
" FountainPen 








\ makes every 
stroke tell. 


Three Types: “Regular” Type, from 

12/6; * Saiecty ” Lype, from 17/6; 

No. 52, * Self-Filling ” Type (with 

patent Lever), 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; 

No. 55, /6 No. 56, 32/6; 

No. 58, 42/-. 

Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. 

4 Tresentation Pens in Silver an] 

" if, Gold. Nibs to suit all hands. 
Every pen fully guaranteed 


, 
: ai $1 b Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
4 \ HL “ The Pen Book” free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK—best for all pens. 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, Lendon. Avoid cheap, spurious 


imitations under the same or similar name 
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CARR'S 


& CLUB 


"o> 


CHEESE” 


1% BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 


from your stores. 









Mace only by 
CARRGCOL® 
CARLISLE 















To-morrow ! 


Have you safeguarded yourself 

against emergencies? Lmanci- 

pation from worry is one of the 

many practical advantages of 

wise insurance. We will help 

you to choose the policy to meet 
your needs. 


Please write for full particulars 
stating your exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—24} MILLIONS. 
Head Offier: 


9, St. Andrew Square, 
“v hy rah 





ctuary.) 





London Ofices: 
28, Cornhill, B.C.3, and 
17. Waterloo Place, 8.W.1, 

















LIBE 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Best Designs in the 
most Beautiful Colourings. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THE SPRING POST FREE. 


RTY & CO. LTD., tONnON. “We 


LONDON. W 
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THE FACT IS THAT 


a thing of real value cannot be 


pro duced chi aj ly. 


EXPERT WORK raf 
CREATES VALUE 


expert, 





become in = 
even games such as Cricket,& 
Ra equets, Golf, one has to put 
in time; an dif time is of value, \Z 


it is costly : 


and to 


Consider then the value when 
Burberrys charge e1 eht guineas 
for a suit of Scotch Cheviot, 
nine guineas for a suit of fine 
or twelve guineas for 
Worsted. 


Saxony, 
a super ne 
Bear in mind that Burberry 
workmen have probably the 
sreatest, and therefore the best, 
experience on good work of 
any in London, and _ that 
Burberry materials are of the 
finest quality that money can 
buy. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET 42 


$.W.1 LONDON 









Copy riqhe 


Burberry s 
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hes Oxford 


























Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions, 





re a ‘@) 


OXFORD 


Seetional Bookease 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


_, Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 10), 


LIBRARY OXFORD. 


SPECIALISTS, 
| London Dulau & Co., Lid., 
B 





Agents: 
ooksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street 
Cavendish Square, I". 1. 
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A REALLY CHOICE PIPE TOBACCO 
for those of cultivated taste 


OLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 
loz. Packet 143% 


2oz. Packet 2/7, 
Ib Tin 52 
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Your Suit 
is no older 
than it looks 


’ W HEN your tank is getting 
low I'm the man to help 
you, Sir' I'm always ready 


always busy, filling tank 
after tank with PRATTS 








PERFECTION. the pure Like a woman, a suit is as 
straight” spirit that gives are ae Sg bray as 
my friends the motoris¢s easy old as it looks, and it is our 
starting, quick acceleration, business to revent suit 
abundant power and more rea a /! : : peas: 
miles per gallon leoking old and to restore their 
appearance if they have been 
You will see me everywhere atts “J veg 66 bbv.” Tt; 
allowed to get “shabby.” It js 
in my golden uniform, display- Yeh page er ee . 
ing my es bel. which ee ees tetiione a 
gssures your tting only pressing, and the cost is trifling, 
PRATTS PE RI EC MON For 6/6 we remove all spots 
not blended w wd any other 7 “in ud rt which have bee: 
brand or grade—the same @f~ iz» ai a by oy the f abt ce Eiviedliten’ 
pure spirit as in the sealed = *% 3 PPE CT 13 
green can. up the — ern, re . acre She Snape, 
and really make an “¢ s 


“look like new.” Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘Clothes Count,” 
on request. 


Achille Serre i: | | 


fund 
Tom serain mvncn 





CL iia i 








Head Offi and 
~~ PRATTS Hackney Wi “4 actin 'E.9. 
PERFECTION SPIRIT Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
_Ualforn een _ _Buliatle > aha _ MR wiend ae 




















se N°3 N°3 N°3 NO3N°S N°3 NOS NOS NS NOS NOS NCS NOS NS NOB NOB N° NS NS NS NOS Ni Na 3 
; 
" 3 
9 ‘. 
3 PLAYER’S NOVS NS 
ee) 
ae Virginia Cigarettes NS 
N°%3 are supplied N P 3 


N% N°%3 

N03, WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS N03 

N°%3 HE cork-tipped Player’s No.3 Virginia N° 
0 Cigarette is welcomed by some smokers, 10 

N 3 The cost is the same and the fragrance N 04 

N° and coolness of the tobacco are still there. N° 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a 

N°3 Model Factory from matured Virginia N 04 


NOB Tobacco. N % 
NS 10 for 8 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 3 
N°% JOHN Pt AYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM N° 
N°% . BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO WF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LIMITED 3P39 N° ) 


N°3N°3 NOS N°3 NS N°S N° NOBN3 N° N3 N°3 N°3 N°S N23 NOS N° NB N23 N°3 N° NOS N°S 
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IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 


26 GorDON STREET, 
LONDON, 


W.C. I. 


The Council desire to make for the 
last time an appeal to the generosity 
of their subscribers. 


The Fund was created to help, 
particularly by concentrating British 
effort, in meeting the immediate 
needs arising from the unsettlement 
of po litical and economic conditions 
cau by the war. The Council a 

prompted to bring their activities va 
an end by their belief that this period 
of emergency is now ending, and to 
leave to the Governments themselves 
and to the permanent relief Societies 
the task of meeting the need which 
nust continue for some time to come. 


ed 
CM 


One such great need continues : 
that of the refugees in Greece, 
although with the settlement of the 
majority in the summer this, too, 
should be nearing its end. 


It is especially for this need that 
they beg assistance for the last time, 
though they cannot be unmindful of 
existing relief work in other countries 
which has been made possible 
through the Fund’s emergency work. 


While thanking their subscribers 
most warmly for the great and 
unstinting response which they have 
always made to the Fund's appeals, 
they feel confident that this last 
response will enable them to bequeath 
a not inconsiderable legacy towards 


he completion of the various 
activities with which they have now 
for more than four years been 
occupie 
CECH. 
President. 
: HUBERT GOUGH, 
Chairman. 
MAURICE BONHAM CARTER, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Denations of money should be sent to 


Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B., 
Imperial War Relief Fund (Room 87), 
26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Gifts of old clothing, blanket etc., 
should be sent to the Imperiz al War 
Relief Fund, c/o New Hibernia Wharf, 
London Biidge, S.E. | 
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Half-a-Corona Size but 
all Corona Quality 


Surpassed by none for superiority 


of flavour, the perfect Havana 
Actual leaf perfectly matured. The 
Size. realised ideal of the cigar smoker, 


tobacconists, 
of 100, 


of 25. 


Of all high-class 
1112/6 per bex 
and 29/6 per box 


La Corona 


alf-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Wholesale 
MELBOURNE 
31-34 Ba 


and export only. 
HART & CO., 
inghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per QOG/- 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
“PINK LIST ” quoti 


and Spirits 


EHRMANNS, 


Dozen. 


r unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
at °M: irket Prices, 


43 & 44 


Write for 


Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, 


iote “ S.” 




















_ TABLE DAMASK 


pass the exquisite 
It posses 

is no finer back- 

| beautiful china. 
is the first 


cs a 





l 
eC Ganhlasa 





Irish Lin 


S.P. 





143. Pure n double damask table cloths and 
napkins. Design Festooned Chrysanthemums. Can also 
be supplied in “Blue! sell design. 
2 x 23 yards each 40 - 2 x 3 yards eee each 48/- 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
22 x 22 inches . dozen 36/- 26 x 26 inches ... dozen47/6 
bat wn seeds vou a ¢ of of our ( } -SP114. Weguaranteceall os 
ts and uf wards in the l K. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
London _BEL FAST. eroanpens 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


3% T RUST KE INVESTMENTS 








Sums of £50 and upwards -d without expense to 

Lenders, in 5‘ CORPORA’ HON MORTGAGES S repayable on 

4th januarv, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% COR- 

PORATION N STOCK to be redeemed on 4th Octobe r, 1945. F ull 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hal 
Belfi or through any Stockbroker « 3anker, 
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AT 
HOLIDAY 
FARES 


SHORT SEA TOURS 


The P. & O. Company dispatch from Tilbury every Friday a mail! and passenger 
steamer of from 10,000 to 21,000 tons gross, which arrives at Gibraliar on the 
Yuesday morning and Marseilles en the Thursday morning following. Reiveed 
fares and hotel Summer tariifs will be in force between April 24th and inid- 
September. 

From Gibraltar, Tangier and Casablanca may be reached by the Bland Line, 
and there is a frequent service daily by launch to Algeciras, whence one may 
travel into Southern Spain. Frem Casablanca there are excellent motor-car 
scrvices to the interior of French Morocco, 

Marseille th its teeming life, its quays and leafy boulevards, is attractiv 
ursions to be made in its vicinity; while the Corniche 
distant Riviera olfers, for motorists, an invitation not easy 


mot less so are the ex 
Road to the mor 


r passengers in th » P. » of the 
ine and sery 
th trips, of spe 
me, Wilh som 

nger Offic 
ondon, 3 


& O. Comp rs 

» are of the highes 

} cial Faster Holiday arrange ments, and of 
eseriptive matter, will be sent on applica- 

: (Manag ger, F. HL. Grosvenor), P. & O. House, 
- 2. 













: SN SUMMER RETURN FARES 
i ~ Tour. - = 
‘ “ A—Gibraltar and Tangier . £146 £11 





ibraltar and Marseilles .. £20 £14 
tibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca £22 £17 
Gibraltar, Meliila, Oran -. £24 £19 





E—Gibraitar Tangier, Casa- 
oe ’ & , 
<n Sere blanca, Marseilles. £2 £20 
ak FE: Ln ’—Gibra!tar, Tangier, ‘Cc asa- 
aa ao h blanca, Oran, ete. ee . £30 £25 
rans G—Marseilles, Algiers, Fares on 


| Morocco, Casablanca 
and Gibraltar 














| application 











+ MARRAKESH 


Mauritiu 





E BOOKSON, APPLICATION ‘TQ: 
14 Coc kepur Sf border me 


halt stkondork LG 


REO. Hou Ge (FH Grosvenor Morar. 


OF Ertl} Ofticu: PaO uN@BES NCOs 132 Leader 


mS x 3 
D> 2 i 
a P. & O. and 


B. I. Regu- 

wirviewe tar Pas 

meq wet senger Ser- 
Csneethen ~ SMvRnA aaa vices, 


y Fgypt, India, 

CF — PersianGuil, 
ah te Burma, Cey- 

a fae jon, Straits, 
Seo ons save China, Japar 


SouthAfris a, 
Ausiralia, &c. 





4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
mHESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP ®: Ley SHAFTESBURY 
HOME 
— 


NY £4 2,000 
President: WRU, THE PRING : OF WALES. 
19,000 Ecys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 
9,00 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
hundreds have been emigrated to 





the Eritish: Dominions. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJFSTLES TUE KING AND QUEEN, 

Chairman and Vreasurer: 

Cc. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Deputy Chairman 

) H CRA STOR. ey 

¢ if Ss tller: 


? { : 
HOWSON' r DEVITT. Esq. 


H, BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, COPELAND. 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
y wed ere wy Evenye, _ ere jae 2. 


"ae a thusa’ excelled.” 





“I have 


Mever scen 








| 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets we es an os ‘a es £56 000 000 
Annuai Income ., oe “6 ae — £8 ,300 000 

The A.M.LP. Society's Pr mium rates are lower than the avetage, 


it distributes its vy divisible surplus annually amerg its policy 





hekler i chien ian li hilitie: : on the most stringent basis and 
it posse sin a unique de * the combination of a low expense 
rat luterest return a favourable mot tv expericnee 
Thos« lesire to obtain life assurance cov it the lowes 
net « ith pericet secur are invited to investigate these 
cluin 


HVERY YEAR A’ BONUS YLAR. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. Cc. kisurr, Manager for the 


United Kingdom, 





| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 











—$$$—___ 


NEW 
YORK 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
LINE 
CROSS NEXT TIME BY 
THE COMFORT 
ROUTE” 











Write for Brochure \ .¥ — 


























THE ROYAL MAIL LINE Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 

















a) 
CANADA 


& 
U.S.A. 
3 or 4 WEEKS’ 
TOUR. 


\ delightful trip including a 6,000 mile sea- 


and a tour of the New World, embracing a visit to 
Quebec, Montreal, Ontario, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Boston, and New York, travelling in a magnificent 


mmodation 
Tourists. Keturn 


new Cunarder in which 3rd Class ace 
has been reserved for 
Ocean and Rail fare from 


£41:4/:6 


Write for Illustrated F 
to CUNARD LINE, 


specially 


Ider giving full particul 
LIVERPOOL, cte., or any Agent. 


CUNARD 











M.D. 


on a cold winter nig 


WILLIAM MARSDEN, 


This able and humane man, 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London sir 
and tried to get her into a Hospiial without success, 
as he did not requisite “ Subscriber’s 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, « “1 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should 


possess the 








be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospi 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C This Hospi 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students Anyone 





interested can be shown over the Institution | 


ing at the Secretary’s office. 








New subscriptions and le gacies are urgently wanted. 
The former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland- 
Barratt, Bart., Hon, Treasurer, 

— eee > eae A rare. 

















” For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddards | 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6? 1 26 & 





tae —, 








Gx: 











Mini 
Evel 


FRI 


bd | SS Fhe 


1% 


\ 


wort oe | eel 


— | 
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Peal 


repaid Classified Advertisements. 


— 








RATES. 

Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) oe oe 

Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) a 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 

SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 

2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


PREPAID 
THE 
London, W.C 


ee 








For Sale and Co Let. 
RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK S8T., HYDE PARK, 
MS ®, has furnished rooms to let to Pritish gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
th gas- fire and gas-rin Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment, 
Mire. Hemming has five houses and sixty-eight rooms. 


a ESE 
=o 


se hahainiti, &r., Pacant and Wanted. 
WANTED: Preparatory, for School in in United 


classics, for High School; Mathematics, for 
co-educational School: Form work, for 
Private School,—Professor 














Qe nee 
ISTRESSES 
States (exchange) 


Boarding School 
Partner with boarding connexion, for 


unbridge 


Seaside Science, for 
Public School 
LEWIS, New Museums, ¢ 





and Language. Commencing Stipend 
Apply in writing to PRE SIDE Nr, Magdal n, by April aith. 


and TECHNICAL RE SI SAR ( ‘HE is unde rtake n at 


GIBBS, 17 New tnn Hall Street. Oxford. 


AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, offers a TUTORSHIP 
i with Fel owship in English Literature 


£50) with Room 


LEARY 
J modera 





aes 
1AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 
J in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 

mended and post ult training secured through Apy« in a Department.— 

CENTRAL EMPLOY MENT BUREAU AND STUDENT CAREERS ASSO- 

CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russcll Square, W.4 : 

——— SS a SS 








Xr. 


B Lk KR SS © Ss COL EE G SE. 


Lectures, Scholarships, 
f 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 








I pal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.LC, 
Evening Courses for tl Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Law 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE Open to Non-University Students Studentships to the value of 
ove F to students of the College. 
( spectus free For full particulars apply to 
the les Fetter Lane, EC. 4, 
HOOL Or MUSIC 


lke SC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON.) 


Victoria Embankment, E.C, 4, 


SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


PRINCIPAL, 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu- 
fion. Gest Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Education 
at in £9 Os. and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training 
Cours I hers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 

N April 27th 

ri 1 | Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 


H, SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary, 








Tele, Cont, 4459 & City 5566, 

+: WARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 

SCHOGL OF MASSAGE, 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, S.E. 21. 

A residential London College Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
\ tion, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, &c. 

A NS bY p HYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

P Lirmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher’s Training 


Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Prospectus on application, 


COLLEGE FOR 
LANE, 8S.W.15. 


Educational Gymnastics, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Years’ Course. 
INSTITUTE 

ROEHAMPTON 


(W n) in Swedish 
Dancing, Hockey, 
Hygier Physiology, «ce. 
I ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
PREACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 





DEMON NSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
hairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W H. Ouston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 


Miss E. E. 


L LAW RENCE, 


t 
from t oard of Education apply to the Principal, 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





Lise GHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Pracing climate. Good education, 
M s: Miss F. M. 8, BATCHELOR (Oxf. Tons. Sch.). 





ray Hho G BA N GE, oD a Eee, 

i LOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L, C. DODD. 

Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exam: 


swimming bath, gymnasium,—Apply the 


Large 


Bracing climate, 
“HEAD- 


gard 3 tennis- 
Misi KEss, 


“OLLI 
courts, 


SEASCALK, 





& Semesieaie GIRLS’ _SCHOOL, 


Clim< ate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREP ARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathinz. 
Escort London, Crewe, Lee Manchester, Live rpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply ik: AD-MISTRESS. 


Ww DARD GIRLS .—WES 
Provost : 








SCHOOLS STERN DIVISION, 


Rev. cme ETHERINGTON, Wrington, ymerset; 
8. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head- Mistress; 
Miss KE. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 





H GH FiE LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal Miss WALLIS. 
Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watfor 


TVNHE DOWN CHOOL. SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA C AME RON, Honours 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Br air from Downs and sea, 


racing 


\ ERT WOR T 2 


Private 1 616.” 





Schoo! oi 





BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. 
Principal: Miss bee DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemoi 
Entrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentwo 
Bournemouth Co! 


GIRLS’ 


RIDE’S SCHOOL, 


ith Bay, 


rth College Road, Bournemouth, 
legiate Schools, Ltd. 

COMPANY, 
DUMBA 





SCHOOL 
HELENSBURGH, 


LIMITED, 
RTONSHIRE, 


rIVHE 
ST. B 
The School buildings and boarding-houses (three Senior and two Junior) are 
situated on hill overlooking Firth of Clyde 
Preparation for examinations of English and 
Science Department, Fees 120 gns, to 135 gns, ( 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four year 


Domesti¢ 
Dancing), 
ol 14, 


Scottish 1 
-xelusive of Music and 
, Offered to girls 


niversities, 








Iustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTKESS, 
MVH E LAURE LS, RUGBY. 
Hich-class Boarding School for Girls Scholarship Examination May 19th and 


20th, 1925.—For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPALS, 




















| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOO], 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Canibrids .A., Dubli: Thorough education on mod ines 
Pupils prepared for adv: examinations _— for the Universities if reg 1, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the t . Good garden, Net ball, Tennis, athuing, 
ee SCHOOL, Mz AL VERN W EL LS.— For Cirls. 

Bracing air. Home comforts, Excellent health re cord,— Pri ipal, Miss R ms 

mune a we 
rPUDOR HALL SCHOOHL, CHISLEHURST, KE NT, 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Pp 1.5% BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
rincipa Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN DAUGHTERS 
(Residext only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London 
SPECIAL ena (Forei {ethod) 
AGI vl 


R id ART, 
KNOWN PROFESSORS, 
] ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman:—The Right Hon, LORD GISBOROUGH 
n will be held on May zUth, 2ist and 22nd, for the 


LAN( 
LECTURES BY WELI 





Entrance Scholarship Kkxaminalic 




















award of Five Scholarships varying in v S0COREDS to merit, from 4 to £100 
a year, and open to girls under 14 years on M Ay Ist Entry | inust be 
returned before May 6th, 1025, to the HE \D- MISTRESS. 
S0 , y 
Bons Secale. and Colleges. 
STLE SCHOOLS. 


REGHORN CA 
Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A., and R. W. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and 


BURTON, M.C,, B.A, 
Dreghorn Castle 


Dartmouth, 
UPPER SCHOOT 


Craigend 7 Liberton, ne ange 
Bovs of 14 and over pt pared — Universities and all EAams 
Prospectuses from the PECRETAR 17 Rutl id Str i! h, 
or the HEAD-MASTERS 








seven 
irly in 


Entrance Scholaiships 
June,—Partic irom 


L DENH. AM SCHOOL.—Aix or 
f the value of £50 each will be offered « 
the HE AD MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstre 


* ldaliadeatig SCHOOL, BE 
Head-Master: G. H, KEETON, M.A, 








(late Sixth Form Master at Fett Colles 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or IT 755 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 


Laboratori Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 





Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Bath, and Armoury, Fees from £75-81 per annum,—Particulars may be obtained 
from the BURSAR. 

. © 32.82 ° O iss 


eee es Fe TF. 


TRINITY, JERSEY CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


Preparatory School for Boys, 


Founpers: Sim JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady ‘BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 
M. 





BRATH, K.C.B., ¢ V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOGS, | Sip 
GEORGE MAC ARTNEY, K.C.LE., AND THE REV. G. O. MORGAN- SMI ud. 
HEAD-MASTER: THE Rkv. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PH.D, F.C.S 
(St, Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, Fran 
GRADUATE STAFF, 


The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm, Lcauti- 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Fampoden, &e., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH, 





> COLLEGE.—An Examination will be hold on 
Sune 16, 17, 1925, to award three Foundation Scholarsh 100, four 
Exhibitions of £50, six Exhibitions of £40, and one Exhibition of £50 iutry Jorma 





can be obtained from The SECRETARY, bralie'd Uolligs, Parks, 
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OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Entrance Scholarships 

in June, £50—£20. School Fees, £75 per annum. Exhibitions for sons of 

clergy. Junior House for boys under 13.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER P. C, 
Sands, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

Schvol on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 

and for professional and commercial carcers. C hapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 

= ad «. inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—t'or Prospectus, &e., apply to the HAD: 

STER. 

HU RCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFILELD, HANTS. 

J Head-Master, FP. E, Woodall, M.A... F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
€25 3s. 10d. per term.—-A!l applications to the HEAD-MASTER'S SECRETARY. 





es 


Gotels, Wydros, Kc. 





——— 


REFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of Ty 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous 


P.R.H.A., .» St. George’s House, 193 Regent Stree 


h OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel), 





t, 


adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; stands high; magnificent 


room; Excellent cuisine; electric light; gas-fires in bedrox 
shops, churches, Charabancs to all parts, Good Fishing. Tern 





) of 179 


Association, Lig 


W.3. 


~ONLY Hote} 


4 


inclusive, according to room and season, Special week-end terms t: 


phone: 189 Sidmouth. 












7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recos mized by the 
QA Army Council. Ma: ificent building in beautiful s iliun, 349 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. cial ENGINEERING class tor N cAY AL CADETS, 
“Read-Master: i. V. PLUM, M.A. 








{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMB¢ IR NE.—An Examination will be 
J held during the first week in July, 25, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, vi lu £60 downwards, open to boys under 












1s June Ist, ive. Loys under 15 on the same date may compete for one 
oi Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expecied. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





r OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

conti vini: win a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(oze limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 5 months) Into the Royal Naval College 
Dartnx uth, with. ius tt uctions as to how toapply, &c., anda fy istrated descripti 
of life at the Colleve.--GILEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), toyal Navy House,” 
21 Old Sond Street, London, W.1. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—TLHE EXAMINATION for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at 

9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following 

the Examination. Application forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 

CLERK, the College, Durham, on o¢ before May 15th.—Fbor further particulars, 
apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified statf. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, Fine 
athouse, &c, 
Entrance 

















buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees 
Scholarships, Mare! Ap W. M. GR! i NDY, M.A., Head- “Master. 


Pribate Tuition, Kr. 
OHN DUXBURY’S KLOCUTION SCHOOL, 


ey Voics Cvirerse. Roecirixse, Pusite PHIVATE LESSONS ONLY 
Appiy: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel. : Museum 2536, 























fAMMERING. ihe only scientific methed of corrective 
exercises as given at Eton and Marrow, Write for brochure.—THE MIALL 
INSTITUTE, 8 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C 


Scholastic oe 
weoHOOLS AND TuToRs. 

















Reliable inf rmation and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating — requircinents (kind of school, 
age of pupil, loc “ality pr ferred, range of fees, &e.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN &«& KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDULE — a LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : errard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “SCHOULS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 


price 2s. Gd., post free 3s. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOULS, «e., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THE IN‘ i & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
hx ti teational ents, Established 1873. 

Messra, Gabbitas, Thring «& Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoel 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE W HATE Vv EB R 1S MADE TO PARENTS. 








YCHOOLS FOR BOY ANd GIRLS. 
rUTORS for ARMY and Loy EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECHIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge ef the Best Schools and 
Tuiors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
Yr AR ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

Phe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J&P ATON, icducational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 














Authors, @ypeturiting, &c. 


Rexaey. MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, ae. , required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








JOEMS WANTED.— £25 cach offered. Particulars free. — 
" STOCKWELL, Publisher, 20 Ludgate Hill, London. Ms. all descriptions 
Iso required Est. 13us No reading fees. 





UTHORS’ Mss. Typewritten intelligently, promptly and accur- 
ately, 10d. per 1,000 was. ; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000, Plays !s. per 1,000 wds, 
- —NON A STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W, 138 


1 HE AUTHORS’ ALLLANCE considers and places MSS. for 
rly 





publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds dealt with by 
wrts who om e« Authors’ interests first. Over 20 years’ experience.—93 and 94 
n y Lan Loudon, W.C, 2. 








AS am - = THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
x can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for parti ulars 
wy te 2), SHAW INSTILUTE, 1 Momtacue St., Londoa, W 








7p PEWRITING.— 10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 
4 Also Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, Ampileld Vicaiage, Romicy, Mantes, 

















YUMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL, 51, 53, 





rooms; comiort the keynote, From 2$ guineas.—'Taritf S. HOR 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster 





A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a « 





teiephones in all bedrooms, ood food and good cooking 





Nephone: Paddington 8us3, 








a-Views every 
Rees reach sea, 
to 84 guineas 


E liers, Tele. 


” i a. a 
oo Earl’s 
J Square, 8.W. 5.—Central, pleasantly situated, good locality, Court 


large Nie 
POOL, Publig 


Gate, 


- po! jet corner oyar. 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and ’bus rout ; 


, : 8S. liecently pg 
decorated and beautifully fr — hed on the | lines of a private house, A oe 
Lift. 


Gas fires and 


Asly 


erms ir 1 123, 6d, 


~ day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7} guineas (double) inc! 


we INBURGH.-— Guests received in lange Mansion Howe 


‘entral, extensive grounds, ! 3, golf, racquets, mx 
varden produce, Separate tables, 
itlus, prospectus. Avi ty HOt SE KE E iP E R, St. Leonard’s Ho 











a". BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


rele 341 


wit ith baths: ind © the: ri ade untages of a Hydro: ath oder rate cost 








@ours, &rc. 


3 Guineas. Early bo 


wh farm and 


Keith R 





‘IR HENRY LUNN, LTD. 
S 


yo PALESTINE, EGYPT, PATMOS, SMYRNA, CON 


ATHENS. 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail 


lustrated Booklet post ir 


15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels a: 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and 


5 H.K. ENDSLELGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W 


ASTER HOLIDAYS. — Escort in Germany 
4 PAUL KOENIG (née Pennington), Chiswell Lodz 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORT! -D PUU Ks 


and Announcemer 


ts of Steamship Lines will be toun 








, 
Rail, 
, 
Write Mrs, 





Cl bolemeal, 














W HOL EMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
Cash with Order Ibe. 3s. 3d. post free. Put up ia t vt ite 
quantities cheaper rate. rs supplicad at pectal terns Hoth si OUND 
in our old water mill, LW HUt RST Mil L ING Co., Loxwoo 
” flis cellanrous. 
YARS ON’S PU RE ry & | RR SF, 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In «¢ 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior dex t 
For patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON «& SONS, Battersea, London, S.W 











KJ OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES 
N 


FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Ere. Handsome, novel, Hand-co 


Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured 
Vases, Dowls, Fernpots, ‘Ir 
Beautiful colourings. bi 





protits. Customer writes: Pott 


much admired and sold out before anything else. Lf we had unt 


beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three ti 
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)Y HE Englishman is fond of telling the story « 
the te a who hadn’t been in 5 Laedne five 

minutes before “bang went saxpence,” but the 
Scotsman retorts that it is the Englishman who 
tells the story and the Scotsman who spent the sixpence ; 
and that, exercising his characteristic native shrewdness 
and good sense, the sixpence was exchanged for a copy 
of “PUNCH, ” and therefore well and truly invested. 


“PUNCH” holds a unique place among British journals. Un- 
questionably it is the ideal home paper—providing a wealth of clean 
wholesome humour which has a tonic value for every member of 
the family—young and old. 


Send orders to The Secretary “ Punch” Offices, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4 





Postal Ratesfor Onc Year: United Kingdom, 30/-; Overseas, 35,6; U.S.A., $8.50; Canada, 33/- 
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